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The /~- 22/7 locker 
with ALL the practical 
features considered 
essential for maximum 
protection, longer service 
life and lasting 


new-like appearance. 





MEDART makes all 
standard types of Lockers 
in many sizes —also 


Basket Shelving in both 
permanent and portable 





types in all sizes 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. - 3578 DEKALB ST. «+ ST. LOUIS 18, MU. 
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Washington Street School, Brewer, Maine. Alonzo 
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Success with Schieber 
folding equipment has 
convinced thousands of 
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Functional design gives you more of the | 
things you want in your new school for less! 


Only Schieber offers the rugged all-steel In-Wall 





folding table and bench unit—Only Schieber 


All-steel welded offers the optional choice of lower cost detach- 
tables and benches 


of superior strength, able and mobile units. Schieber’s 17 years of 
rigidity and dura- 





bility. Sanitary sur- experience building this equipment is your 


feces. Units remain guarantee of trouble-free, easy, safe operation 
attached to wall 
pockets. and performance. Now used in every state 


and specified by hundreds of school architects. 


bh LOT Can — 


IN 
understructure. Y%', 


u 
7 ply steel reinforced J at 8 
plywood tops with 


Steel pockets and 


plastic surfaces. De- 4 MINUTE 7 


tach from pockets and 


> e"" ‘ . 
roll to an esition . * t 
Il to any posit 4 a, rr } im) 


> 


Meb bil f Ffold \ 


Two sets of detach- 
able Port-A-Fold 
type tables and 


Let us send catalogs and 
advise where you can 
observe an installation 


Tid ee in operation. 
caster equipped steel 
carrier and roll 


away to wall or 


seston SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
BRIGHTMOOR STATION, DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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ITS SMARTLY STYLED 
\ ae HASY AS 1-2-3 TO OPERATE 


\\ 


It’s an open-and-shut case —the new Victor és 
efficient and beautiful. Fashioned in Forest Green plastic 
fabric, trimmed with satin chrome. When you 


use your beautiful new Victor, it gives you a lift. 


we 


Superb Sound and Picture Quality — Always! 


Kasiest 3-spot 
threading... 

OVER SOUND DRUM 
THROUGH FILM GATE 

ON TO SINGLE SPROCKET 


3 models — one for every ‘ 
audience and budget. , = 
1. CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences 
2. ASSEMBLY 10 
for medium-sized audiences Kasiest to 0 perate 
SOVEREIGN 25 (with finger-tip control 
for large audiences panel, softly illuminated) 


START MOTOR 
TURN ON LAMP 
ADJUST SOUND VOLUME 


& 
@ 


Easiest on your 
films -- 3-S pot 
Safety Film Trips 
AT SPROCKET 


AT UPPER LOOP 
AT LOWER LOOP 


Here’s the newest in l6mm sound 
projector engineering 


4 8 Tf as , LUBRIMATIC OIL SYSTEM : 4 vf ‘aa : SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS 


— Reservoir for controlled lubrication — For indefinite durability. 


4 2 yf a3 AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP A | 4. FY AIR-CONDITIONED FILM 
ENCLOSURE — 20% cooler. For longer lamp life GATE — 17%, cooler for longer film life. 


‘ 8 rf ris HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM : 4 yf fis FLAT FIELD LENS — For 


56% more light on screen with Mark |i Shutter. outstanding sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. 


Us is COMPENSATING FILM 


SHOES OF STAINLESS STEEL — Automatically 


adjust to varying film thicknesses and splices. 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 
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Here Is the Story of — 





Edward M. Tuttle 








The 54 Convention of the National School 164: New York was second with 106; then 


i 







Boards Association has come and gone. It followed New Jersey with 93; California with 
irked another big step ahead in the move 62; Illinois with 70; and Michigan and Texas 

ment to iner€ase the effectiveness of local with 49 each 

boards of education by providing opportu The big gain in Texas representation was 


t 


nities for members to exchange ideas and to 






due to the plan of chartering an airplane and 
icquire information on educational develop bringing a full load that way, with stops in 
ments local, state. and national Washington, D. C., and in New York for a 

Words are poor things with which to try visit to the United Nations 






Texas board 










to give those who were not there any feeling members were enthusiastic over the success 
or idea of the vigor, enthusiasm, zeal, and of the trip and the opportunities it gave 
accomplishments of this meeting, but I will them to become well acquainted with one 
do my best. Some vear while serving as a inother en route 

board member vou must plan to attend and 

perticipate in a national convention Mrs. Hobby’s Message 





Six hundred seventy-five persons attended 





A Record Attendance 





the annual banquet on Saturday evening and 










Persons registered during the three-day listened with rapt attention to an address by 

] N.S.B.A. meeting held in the Chalfonte Hotel Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health 
| in Atlantic City, N. J... February 11-13 Education, and Welfare in President Eisen 
totaled 1137. This was an increase of more hower’s cabinet. Mrs. Hobby outlined the 

than 300 over a year ago, and practically all President's recommendations to the Congress 





of it was due to board members who totaled 
$65 as compared with 575 in 1953. They came 





for (1) an extension of the social security law 


that could help make teacher pension plans 
from 42 states. Pennsylvania led the list with more attractive: (2) 







a series of state and 
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Incoming President J. G. Stratton (left), Secretary Edward M. Tuttle, 
and Past President Clifton B. Smith at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the National School Boards Association. 
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A Great School Board Convention 


“pA Aboard” 





J. G. Stratton 


President, N.S.B.A., 1954; member, 
Board of Education, Clinton, Okla 






territorial conferences on education during 
1954, to be followed by a White House Con 
ference on Education in 19 (3) provision 
for an Advisory Committee on Education ot 
nine outstanding citizens from all parts of the 
country to assist the Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare in the study of educa 
tional problems having broad national implica 
tion ind (4) authority to permit the | . 
Office of Education to conduct co-operative 
research with other groups on a matching ot 
funds basi 

Speaking directly to board member Mr 
Hobby said As the chosen representatives o1} 
the voters of your districts, you are respor 
sible for setting the policies under which your 
schools operate. Of course, you must operate 
under State law and with due regard to the 
rules and regulations of the state department 
of education. But it is your duty to see that 
the most wholesome and worthy desire 
your fellow citizens find full expressior 
their schools. Here is your opportunity and 
your challenge to improve America choo! 
in fact, to improve America’s future () 
the leader hip you exercise in your comn 
nities will depend much of our succe 


nation in solving the problems that confro 


A S: 


A Honeywell Thermostat 


is best because... 
If y 


slum 
® Modern design and engineering skill make Reinet 


it more sensitive and more accurate. mak 


can 





® Red thermometer indicator permits easy 
temperature settings and easy reading. : — 
De a 

® Vital parts are protected from breakage, 


dirt, or tampering. 


® Simplified working parts assure trouble-free | ian 


service for years. a2. 
if 
iTS 


Srrvee scmoons &: 
A trmoeeeem nana 
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Assure brighter reactions...all day...with a Honeywell Thermostat in each 


If you undermine his alertness, Ais grades will 


slump. And a hot, stuffy classroom after a good 
lunch and an active lunch period will certainly 
make him lose interest in learning. His reactions 
can vary widely, but he'll stay a/ert in a Honeywell 
Controlled classroom — his afternoon reactions will 


be as vibrant as those at 


if 


10:00 a.m 


lete information 


Write for comfy 
mn Honeywe School Controls 
for klet by Dr. D. B 


or f i booklet 
Harmon, “Controlling the 
Thermal Environment of the Co 


ordinated Classroom 


Honeywell Dept A]-4 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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Address 
104 OFFICES 
ACROSS THE NATION 


classroom 





With a Honeywell Thermostat in each room, you 
can accurately coordinate level temperatures, ade 

quate fresh air and proper humidity to create ideal 
conditions for better learning. For example, you 
can set the thermostat to supply less heat and 
more fresh air during the logy periods, tests of 


increased classroom activity 


oneywell 





Fiat oe Covtioly 


A GREAT CONVENTION 


m page 


Remarkable Interest Shown 

convention ol all 
which the 
meetings 
the lobby 


meeting 


with 


the way in 


Persons familiar 
nented on 
iber ittended their 
1 was scheduled 
‘serted. Everyone was in the 


yed there from start to finish. There 


tless wandering in and out 
t convention 

i reasonable mixture of work and 

contributed to this feeling of purpose and 


j 


Certainly the serving of coffee dur 


Thursda 


ind give 


idarits 
ing the early registration hours on 


nd Friday did much to break the ice 


the board members an opportunity quickly to 
become acquainted with one another. The 
District Boards of Education 
in its capacity as the associa 


Federation of 
of New Jersey 
tion in the host state of the convention, con 


tributed the cofiee service, and nothing could 
have been more welcome or effective in weld 
ing the participants into a friendly assembly 

This good spirit Was added to by the Social 
Hour held the first 


dress by national director O. H 


an ad 
Roberts, Jr 
convention Qur 
Business Re 


Singing 


evening following 


theme of the 
America s 


ery ed 


on the 
Schools Biggest 
freshments were around the 
piano provided, and a candid camera 


took 


man 


dozens of pictures of individuals and 


groups which were put on display the 


formula for science room 
progress --. equipment 


2» OY HAM| Mie) N 


_“ 





Ba, and learning alike cannot help but be stimu 


lated when the 
and outfitted with fine 
of schools have 
service and the finest 
mation and ideas are 


vation 


laboratory is modern, expertly 
equipment 
called on Hamilton—- for 


laboratory equipment 


planned, 
That’s why hundreds 
free planning 


built! Infor 


yours for the asking, without obli 


Why not write us now? 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


next day much to the interest and merriment 

of all 
On Friday evening, following an address by 
Dr. jordan L. Larson, the in-coming president 
of the American Association of School Ad 
tl “Working Together 


ministrators, on the topic 
program of bright 


for Better Schools a 
wholesome entertainment was provided which 
was thoroughly appreciated by an audience of 
over 1000 

Effective Working Sessions 

Both morning and afternoon on Friday wert 
working sessions. The mort 
a Question and An 


devoted to hard 
ing session consisted of 
swer period with questions from the audience 
and answers by 
the fields of 
riculum 


a panel ol seven experts in 
athletics 
district reorganization 


school buildings, cur 


finance, public 
Moderated 
president of the board of 
Mich 


president of the 


relations, and transportation 
Donald D. Hall 
education in Midland 
Bb. Moore 


board of education 


assisted by Clyde 
Ithaca N \ 

who acted as secretary to 

submitted 


receive and classify the questions 


from the floor, the experts succeeded in some 
thing over two hours in supplying practica 
answers to several dozen questions. To a mat 
(and woman) the 


terest by staying to the end 


iudience expressed ts 
ind indicated th 
it would have been glad to remain longer 


hear answers to others of the nearly 1 
questions which were handed in 
In the afternoon 


Board 


the subject for. discussion 
Functions and Relatior 
Following a keynote address by Honore 
president of the Massachusetts As 


was “School 
ships 

Savaria 
sociation of School Committees, the audience 
broke up into 25 groups meeting in separate 
each having a chairman and a re 
corder. Over 500 persons participated in these 


rooms 


discussions which were designed to give i 


dividuals a chance to express their ideas. Some 
4174 hool 
the findings were summarized by a 


districts were represented, and 
recorder 
were di 


in-chief, were mimeographed, and 


tributed to following dav 
Asked to 


proving present 


participants the 


oner gestions tor 


practical sug 
school board functioning 


relationships, the groups came up m« 
quently with the following five items 
1. Have clearly detined 
» Help new 


ettective 


written policice 


hoard members to. bec 


responsible, and at home in the 


jobs as quickly 


is possible 
® Strive for better public relation 


+. Have board meetings open to the 
1 members of the press 


Discharge board duties as public ts 
t 


ane 


ind in terms of what is best for our childre: 


Saturday special 
held for 


citie ot over WW) 


ifternoon a 
boards ol 


population \ ( 


members ol education 


ol were present lor i discu 


problems of state aid for large citic 


upply and demand for teacher 


school building problems. The 


grou 


continue meeting annually 


convention and asked for 
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ARTILLERY SCHOOL 
BUILDING at FORT BLISS 


El Paso, Texas 


























i 
f) be 
s 
Designed under the supervision of the Albuquerque District of The Corps of Engineers 
by Carroll & Daeubie and Landauer, Guerrero & Shafer, Architects-Engineers 
General Contractors: Robert E. McKee, Inc., El Paso, Texas. 
Mechanig&l Contractors: J. S. Brown — E. F. Olds Plumbing & Heating Co. 


214 Powers Room Thermostats g 


Used here. 
kee Pneumatic System 
= ew of TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY Control 


Selected for ANTI-AIRCRAFT and GUIDED MISSILES 
Branch of the Artillery School 


q 


TAXPAYERS will derive a big return from their 
investment in this huge academic building. From it 
will come increased strength for our defenses to hurl 





Powers PACKLESS Control Valves - 
eliminate packing maintenance, leak- back and defeat aggression. 
age of water, steam or loss of vacuum 


Proper temperature for maximum comfort and 
efficiency will be maintained in all classrooms, audi- 
torium and administrative facilities by a Powers 
control system. 

















With over 60 years of experience, a modern complete 
line of controls for heating, air conditioning and 
industrial processes—POWERS is well qualified to 
help with your temperature and humidity control 
problems. 


(b44) 


ATOR COMPANY ¢« SKOKIE, ILL, © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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SKYLIGHTS 
FOR 
SCHOLARS 





BETTER DAYLIGHTING 
GREATER FIRE PROTECTION 
MAXIMUM COMFORT 





Coolite gl 

mpe 

orridor of y 
High School rchitect 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall, Los Angeles, 


alifornia 


COOLITE GLASS HELPS GUARD YOUNG EYES 


Eye fatigue is an enemy of education. Children must be provided with high levels 
of quality illumination. In the Culver City High School approximately 30,000 sq. 
ft. of Coolite wire glass by Mississippi was installed in skylights, flooding the 
entire interior with glare-free, controlled daylight. Coolite converts “raw” sun- 
light into softly diffused and conditioned illumination. The innate strength of this 
famous wire glass adds structural endurance, reduces danger from breakage. 
Coolite wire glass helps retard dangerous fires ... tends to “bottle up” fires before 
they can spread to tragic proportions . .. provides increased safety for occupants.* 
Coolite absorbs 50% of the solar heat, keeps interiors cooler, more comfortable. 


In its experimental schoolroom, Mississippi conducts contin- 
ving research on the school lighting qualities of its products. 
There is a school-tested pattern for every requirement, in 
line with your school building budget. Specify Mississippi 
Glass and make better daylighting a part of your plan. 


*Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 


MISSISSIPP 
gent corhwrening AZS COMPANY 


Ver Shee 88 ANGELICA ST! SAINT LOUIS 7, MO 


Samples on request. 


NE W YORnr e@ CH AGO e FULLERTON CALTIFE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED Gtass 
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Cutaway view of Crane Dial-ese faucet shows how it 
closes with the water pressure ... which makes it so easy 
to operate. Stem threads above the packing prevent 
corrosion or liming and are permanently lubricated for 
long life. All moving parts are enclosed in a simple replace- 
able cartridge for easy maintenance—and this one stand- 
ard cartridge fits all Crane faucets 










Why your new building program 


should include Crane plumbing 





Certainly any equipment that students use should 
be efficient, durable, and easy to maintain. That's 
one big reason to include Crane plumbing fixtures 
in your new building plans. The Crane equip- 
ment you install today will serve generation after 


veneration of students. 


lor vour school—as for vour home—it’s alwavs 


wise to insist on Crane —the preferred plumbing! 








Bigger enrollments call for bigger schools. Fortunately. placed near study rooms, assembly or lecture halls. cafe- 
today’s new buildings do more than just add needed space. terias. play exits. 
They add efficiency. too... because they are far better 


washrooms saves students’ time and can cut 











planned than the older buildings they replace or augment. 


ern idea is to have frequent small ones... strategically VALVES + FITTINGS 


Your architect hnows about this. Let bim know your 


preference for Crane. 


For example. it’s been found that proper placement of 


ae CRANE CO. 


congestion. Instead of a few large washrooms, the mod- 


GENERAL OFFICES: #46 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 5 
PIPE - PLUMBING AND HEATING 








It’s easy with 


OLD TOWN’S 2” DUPLICATOR 


especially designed for SCHOOL USE 


It’s amazing how you can cut hours of 
duplicating work to minutes. If you 
need copies of anything, check OLD 
TOWN Inkless Duplicators. 


FaSt—Perfect facsimiles, faster than a 
copy a second. 

CLEAN — No inks, no stencils, no plates, 
no make-ready, no cleaning-up! 
gASY—So simple and automatic, any- 
one can operate. 

BRILLIANT — Unmatched legibility of 
copies, from 1 to 6 colors printed at once. 
VERSATILE —Ideal for 6 to 600 copies 


poo ----------------| 
You CaN depend OW... | OLD TOWN CORPORATION, Dept. AS-4 
| 


— from postcards to posters. Replica re- 
production of typed, ruled, drawn, or 
printed material—exams, instructions, 
Q & A sheets, forms, charts, records. 
Re-usable originals. 

ECONOMICAL — The least expensive 
method. Low in first cost, cost of opera- 
tion and cost of maintenance. Built to 
last-—at a price schools can afford. 


Get the complete facts on the many 
advantages of an OLD TOWN Model 
9S Inkless DUPLICATOR. It can 
mean time and money saved NOW. 
Mail coupon TODAY! 


345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on the OLD 
TOWN Model 95S Inkless Duplicator 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 


Zone State 


1 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
1 
! 
| 
! 
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A GREAT CONVENTION 


Also on 
state boards of education met together for a 
second year. While only 14 states were repre 
sented, the group felt the experience well 
worth while and decided that the opportunity 
for such an annual get-together 
continued and promoted 
thing of its kind 


Saturday afternoon members of 


should pe 
since it is the only 


nationwide 


Motion Picture Well Received 

len repeated showings of the new motion 
picture “School Action 
time minutes) on Saturday afternoon 
February 13, enabled most of the board mem 
bers and many administrators to see the pre 
mier of this unique film produced by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation for the National 
School Boards Association, Inc 
iated state associations Monday 
morning in the Atlantic City auditorium, an 
iudience of several thousand saw the picture 
and received the descriptive flyer. Remember- 
ing that one film cannot tell all about 
board 


Board in 


(running 


»- 


_ and its affil 


Then on 


school 
operation or satisfy the many 
tions in local conditions or please everyone 
the vast majority of the reactions 
favorable and enthusiastic. In answer to an 
opinion filled out by 
hundred observers, 88 per 
picture enjoyable 


Varia 
were 
questionnaire several 
found the 
interesting, and informa 
tive; 95 per cent thought it typical, better 
than average, and realistic. Some comments 
were “Central ideas clear and sound’; ‘Just 
what is needed in most communities”; “I wish 
every citizen, and taxpayer 
“Excellent for lay people 
Orders are rapidly coming in both for pur- 
chase and rental of the film. 
boards 


cent 


board member, 


could see it”; 
Several state 
made immediate 
Prices are $150 for color; $75 for 
black and white. Address inquiries to National 
School Boards Association, Inc., 450 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill 


school associations 


purchases 


Changes in Financial Structure 


On the basis of a report made by a Special 
Committee on Finance, which had been can- 
vassing among state leaders for 
several months, the voting delegates at the 
business session on Saturday morning adopted 
two fundamental changes in the financial struc- 
ture of the N.S.B.A 

The first change was in regard to the method 
of establishing the quota, or goal, for each 
state. Instead of a flat rate of $6 per million 
dollars (to the nearest million) of total annual 
expenditures for public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools as reported officially by states 
from the U 


sentiment 


S. Office of Education, a descend- 
ing rate scale was substituted, as follows 


A rate of $6 per million on the first 200 
million dollars or part thereof. 

A rate of $5 per million on the next 
million dollars or part thereof. 

A rate of $4 per million on the next 
million dollars or part thereof. 

A rate of $3 per million on the next 
million dollars or part thereof. 


Concluded on page 98) 
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COOLING, 

HEATING, 
VENTILATION, 

ODOR CONTROL, 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 
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nimum cost 








32% 
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+ “¥ < 
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Field Park Elementary School, Western Springs, Illinois. Superintendent of Schools: Mr. 














exe. 


tld 


James V. Moon; Architects: 


Berger, Kelley & Samuelson; Consulting Engineer: Beling Engineering Co.; Mechanical Contractor: W. T. Mahoney & Sons. 


THAT’S WHY CLASSROOMS MUST BE COOLED 
MORE THAN HEATED IN WINTER 


Every child is a “bundle of BTU’s”. Assemble 
a group of these little stoves in a classroom 
and half of your heating job is done. Now, 
add the heat from lights and solar effect. Net 
result—an overheated classroom that demands 


winter cooling for true comfort standards. 


Herman Nelson recognizes the “health threat’’ 
of overheating—combats it in a sound and 
scientific manner. One, Draft|Stop introduces 
outdoor air in sufficient quantities to reduce 
room temperature to comfort level without 
creating drafts. Two, Draft|Stop permits class- 


UNIT VENTILATO 





room cooling without compromise. Its method 
of draft elimination forestalls the possibility 
of having to heat and cool simultaneously —a 
condition certain to exist where heat is added 
to combat drafts in an already overheated 


classroom. 


Don’t look upon the problem of overheating 
as a fad—it’s a fact. For complete information, 
see our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File, 
or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 


Louisville 8, Kentuc ky 


PRODUCTS 


yelsor 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


= SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 





Klectrifymg 


Announcement! 


Here is IBM’s great, new “teaching typewriter”? — 

the result of 21 years of electric, and only electric, 
typew riter manufacture! 

Comparison tests continually show [BM’s are preferred 
by teachers for beginning, advanced and remedial 
instruction. And the trend to electrics in 

business supports this teacher preference for IBM’s 

in their typing classes. 

The IBM’s many new and exclusive features will more 
than ever stimulate students, make teaching easier 
and more rewarding. 


Before replacing any present typewriters, see the 


, ae ce | exciting new IBM. For full information, write: 
e ‘ ,\ } IBM International Business Machines, Dept. AS-2 
| 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Electric ‘Typewriter 
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Thermopane windows make this library 
comfortable, light and cheerful. Birming- 
ham, Michigan High School, Architect: 
Swanson 





Associates, Birmingham. 





“We can tell you what’s good in school design” 








“Our new school has just what we wanted... to ceiling, add a feeling of spaciousness, bring light 


large windows that let you see out and make the and view inside ... make the classroom a part of 







room light and cheerful. Now we don't feel the world beyond. 
“‘cooped-up”’. No wonder everyone seems hap- School boards like Daylight Walls, too. They 
pier and studies better.” are economical to build (less masonry, lath, plaster 


and paint). Economical to maintain (glass is easy 








Why not consult the students on what they to clean, doesn’t wear out). In the box below, you'll 
would like in a new school? That's what the editors find facts on Thermopane* the insulating glass that 
of a leading architectural magazine did. Students lowers heating costs and adds to indoor comfort 
and teachers alike in these new schools were en- in winter. 


thusiastic about the “large windows’, the “abun- For more facts on school design, you'll enjoy 












dance of daylight” and the “daylight quality”. reading the booklet How to Get Nature-Quality 

Most of today’s truly modern schools use large Light for School Children. Write to Libbey “Owens: 
areas of clear glass to banish the “cooped-up” Ford Glass Company, 4044 Nicholas Building, 
feeling. These Daylight Walls, stretching from sill Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 





Thermopone insulating glass is widely | 
and successfully used. Thermopane with | 





“ of dry air hermetically sealed be | 





tween two panes has twice the insulat 





Two Panes of Gloss ing volue of single glass. This minimizes 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS ¢ WINDOW GLASS 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win 


onket of dry a 
Blanket of dry air dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air | 

insulates window 
SN conditioning costs by reducing the | 
amount of heat entering during summer | 


Bondermetic (metal It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
>-glass) Seal * keeps glass. Write for Thermopane literature eee THAT LET You SEE 
Pe r ary 4 clean Libbey Owens Ford Glass Company, 


46103 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* * Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glas: 


ES a a Tuf-flex Doors © Safety Gioss * E-Z-Eye Sofety Plate Giass « 





Fiber-Giass 
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Personal touch 
through TTT”... 





New / 


Diamond Set 
margins... 
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New / —~ 


A wide choice 
of type styles... 
















New / 


Color control 
keyboard... 








* Triple Teuch Tuning 











Meet the 


Cw Underwood (60 


sweeps all comparison aside! 


New from every angle ...as smartly 
styled as the latest fashions... the 
New 150 has everything you’ve ever 
looked for in typing efficiency: 


A NEW touch that’s “Personally 





Yours”? through Triple Touch 


Tuning 
NEW Diamond Set Margins 
NEWLY designed front seale for 


direct reading .. 
and tab setting 


. instant margin 


NEW beauty in rich color combina- 


tion 
NEWLY designed keyboard ... with 


colored feature keys 


A NEW wide choice of type styles to 
“personalize” your letters 


Your students will get the typing 
thrill of their lives when they use the 
new Underwood 150...the writing 
machine that sweeps all comparison 
aside. 

Try this new sensation in accurate, 
smooth, easy typing...the NEW 
UNDERWOOD MODEL 150... in your 
own school, in your own office. Get in 
touch today with your local Under- 
wood Representative, listed in the 
Classified Directory. 


Underwood Corporation 
l'ypewriters ... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines. . .Carbon Paper. .. Ribbons 


One Park Avenue Underwood Limited 
New York 16,N.¥. Toronto |, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


UIMOLWOOT ‘ites estes 4 ne Mon 
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Fenestra 


a 


Here is a typical Fenestra Structural-Acoustical Ceiling in St. Mary's 
School, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 
See the great Fenestra Exhibit at Booth 35 at the AIA Convention in June 


Unique Acoustical Product prerronnari 


“D” Panels. Width 24”. 


Saves *26,000 in New School! bccn. 


Look at this paragraph from the Magazine of panel is the subfloor or support for finished roof- 


Building article entitled, “Structural Economy”! ing. The perforated bottom surface forms the 
“Light-gauge, welded acoustic steel deck, a ceiling. Inside the box beam is glass fibre insulation. 


double-duty, factory-built material, saved 59¢ Why not cut your own building costs with a 


per sq. ft. ($26,000 in all). It was erected in Fenestra combination structural-acoustical ceiling. 
only ten working days, replaced separate roof It goes up fast—the panels lock together simply 
deck and framing and eliminated acoustical and quickly, saving days of labor and a lot of 
ceilings and plastering.” money. It is practically indestructible. Bumps and 
The structure was the Central High School in knocks can’t hurt it. The acoustical efficiency is 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. The architect was Lawrence not affected by washing or painting. And these 
Monberg. panels are noncombustible! 
And the “factory-built material’: Fenestra* For further information call your Fenestra 
Acoustical “AD” Panels! A Fenestra Structural Representative. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Acoustical “AD” Panel is a box beam with a flat Company, Dept. AS-4, 2256 E. Grand Boulevard, 


surface top and bottom. The top surface of the Detroit 11, Michigan. *Trademark 


* Your need for a maintenance-free, noncombustible, built- M E T A L 
in acoustical treatment encouraged us to develop Fenestra CH ES. V4, B u i L D 4 N ©] 
Structural-Acoustical Building Panels--a great advance- 
ment in building products. af A N E L s 
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Seat swivel 45 degrees either way. 


Solid hard maple 


Form fitting back 
Increases attention 


saddled for comfort, 
reduces fatigue— 


Strong tubular steel back supports. 


inside of collar 
head welded 


Full flat bottom 


“Desk Keeping’. 


more room-— 


Vertical adjustment for 
seat and bookbox—can 
not slip Finder pin 
gauges height makes 
adjustment easy. Ad 
justing nut clinched to 


can not be removed. Bolt 
will not turn or become loose. 


promotes good 


Rounded corners—pleasing appearance 
Desk bracket embossed—additional strength. 


THE 660 MOVABLE DESK 


IS THE MOST VERSATILE 
SCHOOL FURNITURE THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY! 


Sized to meet every requirement. 

Solid northern hard maple wood parts. 

Large spacious steel bookbox. 

Ribbed front legs—strong and sanitary. 

Large hardened steel glides—kind to floors. 
Trouble free concealed friction hinges—ad just- 
able to prevent slamming. 

Wood parts—Suntan—finished in scratch re- 
sistant “Celsyn”. 

Metal parts—Suntan oven baked enamel. 
Available with Fiberesin plastic top. 


"Th Che Cw Regretted Buying Quality " 
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Research Laboratory Classroom, Daylighting Laboratory, University of Michigan, Sponsored by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 











Wakefield Beta-Plex Ceiling Units Are Used To 


Supplement Daylighting in “Classroom of Tomorrow” 
Pa 


. xX On dark days, when daylight falls below the minimum requirements, sup- 

Nei ‘ A plementary electric lighting is provided automatically by Wakefield 

a 7 ” Beta-Plex units controlled by a photo cell. Beta-Plex units were not chosen 

: f for “the classroom of tomorrow” by accident. They were chosen because, 

. when unlighted, they have an exclusive non-specular matt finish which 
a i 


>< breaks up the light component from the prismatic glass block, preventing 
reflected glare 









The photo shows three (of four) 2’ x 1’ recessed Beta-Plex units mounted 


almost in the center of the ceiling, under which the low point of daylight 
Bela-Pler is a complete unit ready 









for recess mounting in a suspended falls. For schools whose classrooms are used at night, a different arrange- 
a iotisenatiumtc ttm ment of Beta-Plex units is recommended, with separate circuits and 
Latch releases and closes the Rigid- switches to permit full (night) or partial (day) use. For an illustrated, 
‘aberiar a's Bear Ples unit venby descriptive 8-page folder on Beta-Plex, write to The F. W. Wakefield 
gaye thr a x2, 2x4, Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, 







London, Ontario. 


COlekegielel Over ALL Lighting 


oF _—~ ae —— =, a WML 


WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE THE Stan THE WAKEFIELD CERING 
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Recently announced—and getting en- 


thusiastic acceptance everywhere! Secretaries 

love this ALL-NEW Smith-Corona ‘'Ezghty-Eight”’ 

for its brand new, tireless touch and effortless action. 

Two added keys, four extra characters now—making 88 characters in all. Plus many 
other new features, exclusive features —for increased speed, greater office efficiency 


and perfect writing results 


And this is the Smith-Corona 


Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter... another brand new model! 


The Carbon-Ribbon “write” is really something to see. Crisp 
clean, print-like letters. Perfect for special correspondence, reports 
and for reproduction by offset, photolith, etc. Carbon-Ribbon and 


fabric ribbon are interchangeable, easily and quickly 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y= Canadian tactory and offices: Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of 


famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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Adaptable, Economical 


Pe 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 





EST. 1826 





The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 





Under the supervision of Miss 
Janneta Sloan, Principal, 
such classrooms as this are 
used for many student ac- 
tivities. Heywood S 1039 OF 
Table-Desks and S 915 All- 
Purpose chairs are easily 
arranged for group study. 
Both are available in graded 
sizes. For further informa- 
tion, write today for the 
fully illustrated catalogue ot 
Heywood -Wakefield School 


Furniture. 




























h 


















Easy-to-move furniture fits 
classroom needs of modern, 


CLENCAIRN 














































The recently completed Glencairn Elementary School, East 
Lansing, Michigan, is as attractive as it is functional, making 
it ideal for teaching and learning. The classrooms are spacious 
and filled with light to reduce eyestrain and encourage concen- 
tration. The entire school is done in soft, relaxing colors, 
complemented by the trim, modern design and light finishes of 
Heywood -Wakefield Tubular Steel Furniture. This progressive 
new school was designed by Laitala and Nuechterlein, Archi- 
tects, Lansing, Mich. Installation of Tubular Steel Furniture 
arranged by Heywood-Wakefield distributor, Oglesby Equip- 
ment Company, Detroit, Mich. Heywood-Wakefield — School 
Furniture Division— Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 












Youngsters get Sound Treatment 





ee for better learning 


Slow students are not always themselves at faulce. In 
case after case throughout America’s schools, the ‘'slug- 
yish learner’ is a victim of noise: the din of routine 
school activity. Classrooms and corridors catch and mag- 
nify the scuffing of feet, shrilling voices. Improper 
acoustics in auditoriums, audio-visual rooms, and class- 
rooms prevent clear hearing, and clear thinking 

Unul Acousu-Celotex Sound Conditioning steps into 
the scene to give the schoolchild and the teacher an 
even break. 


Economically Effective 


For many, many of these schools, the low-cost answer 
has been tound in a sound-absorbing ceiling of Acoust 
Celotex Tile. The resultant quiet, the improved acoustcs 


key up class attention and increase learning ability. In 


corridors, classrooms, auditoriums, libraries, cafeterias, 
study halls, music rooms, and gyms both teacher 
and pupil find hearing bettered, in an atmosphere of 
quiet comfort that benetits all. 


Maintained With Ease 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed, requires no 
special maintenance. It provides a surtace of unusual 
sound absorption and beauty, that can be washed re- 
peatedly and painted repeatedly with no loss of sound- 
absorbing efhiciency. 


Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart 
that will bring you a free analysts of the noise and acousti- 
cal problems in your school, plus a tree factual booklet, 


“Sound Conditioning tor Schools and Colleges."” No 
obligation! 


r—-—————-Mail _ , se 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-44 


120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
bal Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
AT CATT SE A Nd BST 


REGISTERED 


and your booklet, "Sound Conditioning for 


PAT. OFF. 
Schools and Colleges’. 





Address 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem —The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. la 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. City 


___Zone___ State 
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BUTLER 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 










PARENTS will be reassured to know 


Are you wondering what in the world to do with this fall’s en- 









rollment? If you need more space for classrooms, gymnasium, \S wae! their children are housed in firesafe, 
workshop, assembly room, school bus garage or any type of sanitary buildings of permanent steel construction. Butler 
auxiliary structure, you can solve the problem to everyone's buildings also offer today’s maximum protection against de- 
satisfaction with Butler buildings! structive winds. 


* "1 classrooms into a light and spacious Butler building. 
Health and study conditions will be improved. 


= 
> 


se offer permanent, low-maintenance construction at sav- 
ings to 50 percent, built in weeks instead of months! 


PUPILS will be happy to get out of the old, crowded mae TAXPAYERS will be pleased because Butler buildings 
yal 



















































High School music room, classroom and shop at Kahoka, Mo. This Butler rigid 
frame steel school building is 32 feet wide and 132 feet long, with 10 foot sidewalls. 
Call a BUTLER Man to solve your building problem 


Your Butler dealer will be glad to show you how Butler buildings have 
solved building problems like yours. Send the coupon TODAY! 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Buildina! 


Combination auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler build- 
ing with brick walls at Suring, Wis. 










For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
FIA Sixth Ave, $ E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Bir gh 8, Alab 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


Send name of my nearest Butier dealer 


School bus garage and shop. Butler buildings are adapt- 
able to every school requirement. 





ee, pagwwe”’ 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
| s Equip t + Special Products 


« 


Stee! Buildings fe 


Send information about Butler 


eo 





m HIHHI| Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
til Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif 


im & Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn 
i] 





es | 


Unlike Topsy, Royal just didn’t grow, until it be- 
came number one 


It got there—for many good reasons, perhaps one 
of the most important being this: It is built with the 


operator in mind. 

“Magic”? Margin, Carriage Tension Control, and 
the tabulating mechanism are examples. With such 
exclusive features, Royal is easier to teach on and is 
easier for the pupil to learn on. 

And Royals have the durability school use re- 
quires. Royal is the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machine built. It takes less time out for re- 
pairs and causes less interruptions in class schedules. 


| 


_— or oF 





Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please 


stration of the Royal Electric Typewriter without obligation. 


School 


Then, too, Royal offers unequaled services. With 
more than 800 service centers, Royal is able to de- 
liver highly skilled typewriter maintenance. Royal 


also and 


demonstrations 
provides students with a wealth of typing 


teaching-aid materials. 


offers free instructional 


and 


In the business world, Royals are preferred 21% to 
| by those who type. Are you teaching on the favor- 
ite typewriter of the business world? 


QYAL 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 


have a School Representative arrange for a demon 


bow e eee ee ee ee eee ee EEE EE ESSES 
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This proved daylighting method 
opens new horizons for educators, 
architects and builders seeking 

to create the ideal environment 
for learning. 





America’s 




















most 
advanced 


schooliroom 


‘Tue compination of Toplite Panels 
and Light-Directing Glass Block 
makes every previous concept of 
schoolroom planning, decoration and 
arrangement outdated. No longer 

is it necessary to confine close detail 
work to the area nearest the windows, 


For example, in this experimental 
classroom the combination of Toplite 
Panels in the roof and Light-Directing 
Glass Block in side walls provides 
adequate natural illumination even 
on an overcast day. 


The ideas perfected in this “class- 
room of tomorrow” are available to 
you, today. Write for the details. 
? Address: Classroom Research 
Twelve years of research at the Daylighting Laboratory, University Owens IHlinois Dept. AS-4, Box 
of Michigan, made this “classroom of tomorrow” possible, today. 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS OweEnN s-ILLINOIS 


alls (1) PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














12” Seat Height 13” Seat Height 14” Seat Height 15” Seat Height 
4) 
Ps 
My ~ 

























Only 


Offers a Quality 


JUVENILE FOLDING CHAIR 
For Every Age and Height 
































Posture-designed—in 12”, 13”, 14”, and 15” 
seat heights—Clarin offers you a juvenile 
steel folding chair for every age group. 
Perfectly engineered to the same high 
construction and material specifications 
as Clarin adult chairs, the Juveniles are 
light, stable, easy to carry, will not 
collapse, tip or fold, even though a child 
stands on them. Because Clarin Juvenile 
Chairs are scientifically designed for 
comfort and healthful posture, children 
are far less apt to get restless sitting in 
them. Beautiful, long-lasting, baked 


enamel finishes in Fire-engine Red and 





Kelly Green—colors children love. Also in Opal Grey and Bronze. 


Write today for Free Ilustrated folder, giving details and moderate prices. 






Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 2 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IIL. 


For Your Every Need... For Every Age from Nursery School to Adult 
CLARIN Presents 
The Onty Complete Line of Folding Chairs 


New FREE Catalog of complete line of Clarin Steel Folding Chairs on request. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Democracy Helpful for - 





THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 
[ 


Li1eIcal of School AAmintstiitios: 


Administering Schools by Staff Dynamics 






How can educational administrators op 
erate so that their staffs will not only 
work at a higher level, but will also be 
happier and more satisfied with their 
work? Are educational leaders in our 
schools and colleges taking into account 
their responsibilities for staff motivation 
and satisfaction? Similar questions may 
lead to the realization that technical 
knowledge is going forward at a very rapid 
pace and outstripping what might be 
termed “human technology.” No one will 
deny that running our schools and colleges 
is a business enterprise demanding people 
with executive ability. However, academic 
leaders may be failing in terms of staff 
motivation and satisfactions. Educational 
administrators must become more aware 
of their role in promoting better teaching 
and greater staff satisfactions by the use 
of certain psychological methods in deal- 
ing with people 

The purposes of this discussion, there- 
fore, are: (1) to describe the dynamic 
nature of staff behavior, and (2) to dis 
cuss how a psychological approach, or the 
use of newer democratic techniques by 
educational management leaders, will fa 
cilitate better performance (teaching) and 
greater satisfaction for all concerned. 


Staff Dynamics of Behavior 
The use of newer methods of classroom 
teaching is based on psychological prin 
ciples. A cursory survey of the literature 
will show that emphasis is given to such 
topics as ‘“teacher-student planning,” 
“group rapport,” “social climate in the 


*Oueer 





N. ( 
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and suggests a wider ac- 
ceptance of democratic teaching methods 
in our Thus, it becomes clearer 
that psychological management means the 
consideration of the needs and the feelings 
of staff members. There is the “we” feel- 
ing instead of the “I” kind of manage- 
ment, and the key words then are “work 
ing with.” 

Motivation emanating from the top lev 
els is not centered in telling or ordering 
people how and what to do; it is working 
with in the process of getting people to do 
things. Bellows puts it this way: “. . . to 
arrange the situation in such a way that 
he will do it because it is the natural thing 
to do, because he wants to do it.’”” 

The psychological or democratic method 
of supervision-management is _ character- 
ized principally by the manner in which 
decisions are made. The staff participates 
in forming certain decisions, especially in 
those areas directly affecting them. In 
specific terms, the psychological approach 


classroom,” etc., 


SC hools. 


Roger M. Bellow Empk 
Té iolog Advanced 


Dynami ind Engines 


Management Ne 











































Wilson F. Wetzler, Ph.D.* 








by the administration means: staff con- 
currence on decisions, recognition of the 
problems and feelings of the staff as they 
participate in decision-making, and con 
cern with the social climate that exists for 
the staff. Important, too, are the methods 
used by the administration-staff in reach 
ing solutions to problems 

The common approach of many Jeaders 
in the administration of school affairs is 
autocratic management. It is characterized 
chiefly by: 


1. Little or no participation by the staff 
members 


2. Concurrence practically unknown or 


totally disregarded 

3. Decision-making the prerogative of 
the principal, superintendent, dean, col- 
lege president, et 

4. Feelings of the 
disregarded 


staff unknown. or 
5. Social climate of the group ignored 
6. Orders handed 
standing disregarded 


down and under- 


Cases of decision-making through group 
participation have been studied and _ re- 
ported in both industrial and educational 
fields. However, educational 
by and large concerned 
tudent relations in a classroom setting. 
A study by Bavelas* dealing with an 
industrial problem is pertinent in’ terms 
of management-staff relations savelas 
found that the production goals of certain 
female 


reports are 
with teacher- 


sewing-machine 
incentive pay plan 
excellent source for 


operators on an 
would serve as an 


disc overing if zroup 





thu 11 














participation in decision-making brought 
about any differences in production and 
attitude. He met with the group and 
discussed the matter of production with 
them. They were allowed to establish 
what they, as a group, felt should be their 
own production goal. Before the group 
discussions, these operators produced 70 
to 78 units per hour. After group discus 
sion and agreement 84 units per hour 
became the new goal. When this goal was 
exceeded, another group discussion resulted 
in a goal of 95 units. Finally, in a third 
meeting, the group decided on the more 
realistic goal of 90 units of work. In a 
follow-up study over a six-month period 
the average was 88 units per hour. Bavelas 
concluded that group participation and 
mutual decision-making were responsible 
for the change of attitude. 

In summary, when the staff is allowed 
to participate in formulating policy, and 
when there is a flexibility in communi 
cating decisions, a degree of motivation 
is achieved that will contribute to better 
teaching and more individual satisfaction 


Administrator’s Attitude 

Administrators can generally be divided 
into two kinds: production or work 
centered, and staff-centered. The produ 
tion-centered executive tends to be con- 
cerned only with the “how much work 
have you turned out,” or the technical 
aspects of the job. Important as_ these 
factors are, the staff-centered supervisor is 
first concerned with the total welfare of 
his co-workers. If each kind of adminis- 
trator were asked to state the most 
important part of his job, the two 
attitudes would be reflected in the fol 
lowing answers: The production-minded 
person thinks the biggest thing is getting 
the reports into the office or getting the 
work done. The staff-minded leader will 
ask for these things too, but he is more 
interested in keeping things running 
smoothly, keeping the staff happy, treat 
ing everyone impartially, and the like 
Incidentally, he usually has higher pro 
duction or work output with this kind of 
motivation or attitude. 

Discipline, motivation, and the control 
of people should be based on psycho 
logical principles. ‘The staff-centered ad 
ministrator knows that organized behavior 
must be goal seeking behavior. He is a 
successful school executive when he has 
helped every member of the staff to be 
concerned with the achievement of goals 
All workers not only know what-to do, but 
their interests, attitudes, and feelings have 
entered into the picture as well. The goals 
of. administration and staff now become 
common goals that have been co-opera 
tively set up and are now mutually sought 
after. What is meant by staff dynamics 
in behavior becomes quite clear: group 
participation and group discussion cause 
teaching-(production) planning teamwork 
and even co-operative problem solving, led 
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by an executive whose attitude is provoca 
tive and primarily staff-centered 


Role of the Administrator 


Under the psychological form of metiva 
tional procedure the school executive 
adopts membership in the “in” or “we” 
group. In the autocratic form, he is par- 
ticularly concerned with holding member 
ship in the management or “out” group 
As a member of the “in” group the 
administrator becomes a group discussion 
moderator, an expert for certain situations 
even a morale analyst and a nondirective 
counselor in all aspects. In contrast, the 
“out” group leader maintains a_ social 
distance with no regard for mutual solu 
tions of problems. Prestige is based on 
identification with authority at the top 
levels, and his role is to see that manage 
ment is satisfied 

Ihe role of the staff-centered adminis 
trator will demand the development of 
certain leader-skills. These skills of the 
executive will be based on: 

1. The social psychology of - staff 
motivation 

2. The adaptation of group discussion 
techniques 

3. The acquisition of an objective ap 
proach 

4. The use of nondirective counseling 
techniques 


The principles of leadership and situation 
know-how are much in demand. Control 
of the situation is not abandoned; neither 
is every individual member given his 
wishes. If it is a clever way of manipulat- 





ing people, it still must accomplish 
results without creating new, insurmount 
able problems 


Summary and Recommendations 


Educational administrators must con 
sider the needs and feelings of staff 
members by adopting the “we” approach 
that takes into account the social climate 
of the group. 

In areas affecting the staff there should 
be group participation in decision-making 
concurrence on decisions, and a flexibility 
in communicating decisions. 

Motivation coming from top levels 
must be centered in working with people 

getting them to do things and not in 
telling them or ordering them. 

The attitude of the educational ad 
ministrator should be that of a_ staff 
minded person who will get work done 
primarily because of his genuine interest 
in the total welfare of his co-workers 
The principal role of the administrator 
will be that of participating as a member 
of the “in” group (administration-staff) 
He does not sacrifice leadership and 
know-how, but he uses those leader-skill: 
that depend on the psychological form of 
motivation. 

Staff members in our schools and col 
leges are not motivated primarily by the 
need for the necessities of life. Dynamic 
forces control their behavior. Educational 
administrators can learn to use the psycho 
logical methods in staff relations and. in 
turn, expect and get better teaching and 
work accompanied by greater personal 
satisfactions 





A Working Board 





The Board of Education, Torrance, California 


A school building policy has been adopted by the Torrance board of 
education. The policy was drafted by Dr. J. H. Hull, superintendent of 
schools, and worked over by the business manager, the board, and a firm 
of architects. The purpose is to provide as many permanent, functional 
school buildings as possible with the money available. Building objectives 
include simplicity of design, utility and flexibility, low long range mainte 


nance costs, and low insurance rates. 


Left to right are: Judge John A. Shidler, president; Mrs. Grace Wright: 
Carl D. Steele; Dr. Rollin R. Smith; and Wm. H. Tolson 
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An Important Study - 








Citizens Report on Their Schools 


King County, Wash., had a 96 per cent increase in children 
between the ages 0-14 from 1940 to 1950 according to the U.S 
Census Bureau. This fact has tremendous implications to educa- 
tion. The King County Education Advisory Committee launched 
into a study to determine just what these implications were. Theii 
findings were reported in a 16-page booklet entitled “Public 
Education for a Free People.” 

The booklet tells a graphic story about children, classrooms, 
teachers, and finances in King County. The facts are vividly por 
trayed with the aid of 33 illustrations, a few of which are included 
in this report. Sufficient detail is given to satisfy the most critical 
reader, combined with complete simplicity for the hurried, casual 


reader. Distribution was made through the school districts to 


approximately 30,000 persons in King County. Judging from the 
encouraging response the booklet has received, we believe it has 
really helped the people to understand the problems of their 
school system. 

What did we find? 






Children 


From 1940 to 1950 King County had 
of more than 220,000. The King County 
estimates that by 1970 there will be more 
living here 

The annual birth rate has doubled in Seattle since 1930. The 
number of babies born annually in the rest of the country has 
increased nearly eight times. Another part of this picture is that 
in 1934 the birth rate in King County was ten babies per thousand 
population. In 1950 the birth rate per thousand had risen to 23 
The U.S. Census Bureau reports the following percentage increase 
in total population and children in the age bracket 0-14 from 
1940 to 1950: 


a population increase 
Planning Commission 
than a million people 


United States Washington State hing County 
14.5 37 45 
23 


Total population 3 
71 96 


Population 0-14 years 


It is significant to note the increase of the county over the state 
and the state over the national average 


*Deputy Superintendent of Sch i ( Wa 
63,800 


STUDENT CONDITIONS 1952-1953 


15,000 






10,000 


substandard 
part-day 


5,000 


” 


source: co. sch. supt 
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Donald L. Kruzner* 


Within the county there are 25 operating school districts. Each 
district has its own board of directors. Present enrollment varies, 
from small districts with fewer than one hundred students to 
the Seattle School District which has more than 76,000 students. 
County-wide, the enrollment has increased by more than 66 per 
cent during the past ten years 


Classrooms 


In October, 1952, there were 166 elementary schools, 23 junior 
high, and 25 senior high schools operating in the county. How 
ever, 12,400 children were double-shifting and 15,200 children 
were attending classes in substandard rooms such as basements, 
barracks, hallways, and other makeshift facilities (see Fig. 1). 

During the 1951-52 school year, the average number of stu- 
dents per teacher in the King County elementary schools was 34. 
Only a few of the smaller districts were able to hold class loads 
to the desired level of about 25 to 30 children per teacher. 





Teachers 


As the number of children increases, more teachers are needed. 
However, the supply of teachers is not increasing fast enough to 
meet the needs. A major reason for this situation is that teachers 
are underpaid. A survey by the Teachers College of Columbia 
University reports the following comparative figures on national 
annual average incomes of professional people 


$12,518 


9,375 


Doctors 
Lawyers 


Dentists 
Teachers 


$7,743 

3,290 

\nother factor brought out in the same survey is the community’s 
attitude toward teachers in general. While people place the pres 
tige of the public school teachers just under physicians, clergy- 
men, school superintendents, and lawyers, not one parent in the 
report mentioned teaching as an occupational preference for his 
son. Now, while the average salaries of teachers have risen faster 
than the cost of living in King County, they are still not ade- 
quate. In 1952, the average teacher’s salary was $3,779 per year. 

Because of the shortage of teachers, there is considerable com- 
petition among the states for the available qualified persons. The 
state of Washington ranks third in the nation as regards instruc- 
tional staff salaries according to the Research Department of the 
National Education Association. Advance estimates for the 1953 
54 school year place the state average at $4,370 per year; Cali- 
fornia is first with an average salary of $5,000; New York is 
second with an average salary of $4,800. The state of Oregon, 
which last year was ahead of Washington in its average instruc 
tional staff figures, is now in eighth place with an average annual 
salary of $4,149. 

The future supply of qualified teachers appears to be limited. 
On the national level last year, only 32,000 teachers were gradu- 
ated from colleges to meet the nationwide demand for 160,000 
teachers. In the state of Washington, approximately 1300 teachers 
leave the teaching profession each year for various reasons. 
In addition to the problem of replacing them, the increased school 
enrollment last fall called for an additional 900 teachers making 
a total of 2200 teachers needed. The colleges in this state grad- 
uated only 1200 prospective teachers last spring. The result of this 
imbalance was that approximately 1000 teachers were attracted 
from outside the state to fill the vacancies last fall 
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Figure 2 


Because young people are not entering the teaching field in 
sufficient numbers, the schools are faced with the difficult problem 
of having a high percentage of older teachers. In Washington in 
1939, 50 per cent of the teachers were over 40; today 70 per 
cent are over 40. 


Finances 


Naturally, with an increased enrollment and a decreased dollar 
value, the cost of education has grown (see Fig. 2). What does 
the money spent for operating the schools buy? Note the two dial 
charts for the answers (see Fig. 3). Figure 4 shows where the 
funds come from, 

The pattern of the sources of school funds is comparatively 
new since the state contributed little to school funds during the 
1930’s. In contrast, the funds raised from local property taxes 
have been quite consistent. In recent years, “other sources” have 
been increasingly important, due largely to federal assistance 
under Public Laws 815 and 874. 

Because of the high rate of state support, educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the county have been equalized appreciably. 
State aid is important because of the limited local support which 
can be obtained under the “40 mill” law, which limits the amount 
of property tax which may be assessed without special election, 
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and the concentration of valuation within a few districts. The 
amount each district can raise through excess local levies depends 
on the assessed valuation of the property within the district. 
Whether the money available will prove adequate depends on the 
number of children it must support. 

The county’s rapid growth during the past ten years has 
meant both increased enrollment and valuation. The growth has 
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Figure 4 


varied greatly from district to district; county-wide the growth 
has been about 66 per cent while the increase in valuation has 
been about 100 per cent. While these figures look good at first 
glance, the cost of living and operating costs have risen almost 
the same amount as the valuation. Thus 165 youngsters must 
now be educated on the same tax base that formerly supported 
one hundred. 

Another problem of valuation is uneven distribution. While 
Seattle has 55 per cent of the county’s pupils, it has nearly 74 
per cent of the valuation with its industry and central business 
district. The remainder of the county, then, must support 45 
per cent of the students on 26 per cent of the valuation (see Fig. 

The districts extending beyond $10,000 are small isolated 
areas which include only 226 children 
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The suburban areas around Seattle have perhaps the most 
difficult problem. Most families move to the suburbs to provide 
their growing families with more space and thus there is a higher 
percentage of children in suburban areas than in urban areas. 
The Lake Washington School District is an example of a swiftly 
growing suburb. It is forecast that by 1970, Lake Washington 
will have reached about 60 per cent of its potential total popula- 
tion figure. However, because of the preponderance of school aged 
children in the population, it is estimated that at that time this 
district will need 90 per cent of the elementary schools and 100 
per cent of the junior and senior high schools necessary to serve 
the area when it is fully developed. Thus, this district is faced not 
only with a problem of considerable growth (from 6 to 30 
schools) but with the problem of almost premature growth (see 
Fig. 6). 
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Eprror’s Nort rhe King County Education Advisory Committee an- 


swered many questions with the publication of this booklet in King County. 
The format with its unique combination of simplicity and detail may 
interest you. Copies of the booklet may be procured by writing to the author 
at 310 County-City Building, Seattle 4, Wash 

Next month will bring an account of how comprehensive planning for 
this growth was made a part of total community planning in King County. 
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Who Is He? — 











Who are the and women 
the boards that control public 
West Virginia’ From what social classes do 
they come’ What training do they bring to 
the task of determining educational policy? 


men COMposing 





education in 













To what extent do such factors as church 
affiliation, political party membership, age 
sex, vocation, and education affect the atti- 






tudes of school board members of 
of West Virginia? 
This study 


the state 





is an attempt to answer these 






questions. A questionnaire was submitted to 


each of the 55 





school board presidents.’ In 
a similar questionnaire, 76 members of boards 
of education were queried. Along with these 
studies, data accumulated from other 
sources, the most important being the National 
Education Research Bulletin, 
April, 1946,* which reported the findings of a 
survey made of the United States. An effort 
will be made to compare the board members 
of West Virginia with the medians found in 
this study, which was based on 4343 school 
districts in the United States. 

To secure membership on county boards of 
education a candidate must usually have broad 
and influential connections. He must be known 
beyond the narrow limits of the locality in 
which he In other words, he must be 
politically influential, an element which was 
not necessary in seeking membership on a 
local board of education where he was known 
personally to the people of the community 






were 






Association 










lives. 











Board Member’s Age 






When 
any public office. his age is usually one of the 
determining 


an individual is being considered for 






factors. However, age alone can 






be considered of small consequence in judging 
how capable the individual is for performing 
the duties of a school board member. Other 
factors, such as educational qualifications, busi- 
ness ability, experience in dealing with people, 
may have a great influence on the development 
of the individual. 











The median age of school board members 
of West Virginia, based on reports from 76 






persons (see Table I) was 53.4 years, while 






the average age was 53.3 years 
span — 


The 20-year 
- included 53.9 
per cent of the school board members repre- 
sented in the study. 





40 to 60 years of age 










*Professor of Education, Marshall College, Huntington 







W. Va 

'West Virginia has the county unit school district organ 
ization. Since there are 55 counties there could be but 
presidents and § additional members 






®Research Division of the National Education Associa 
tion and ‘“‘Pracfices of Boards of Education,’’ Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No , Apr., 194¢ 
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In regard to sex, men as board members fat 
In West Virginia, only two 
(2.6 per cent) were women. Evidence is lack- 
ing to show that men render better service 
as board members than do women, or that 
women, because of their special interest in 
children, tend to excel in educational states- 
manship. The choice of school board mem- 
bers obviously should depend on more basic 
considerations. 

There are no data to be found which prove 
the desirability of married board members 
over single members. Of the 76 members who 
replied to the West Virginia questionnaire, 
three were single men and two were married 
women. More than three per cent of the total 
members were unmarried. Whether this has 
any significance is uncertain. 

Table II shows that 31 members (40.8 per 
cent) have children in school, while 49 do 


TABLE I. 


exceeded women 


Ages of School Board Members of 
West Virginia 


Number 
ges of Members in Years of Members Per Cent 
30-39 6 7.8 
40-49 15 19.7 
50.59 26 34.2 
60-69 20 26.3 
70-79 8 10.5 
80 89 l 1.3 
Vedian age 53.4 Total 76 99.8 
Vean age 53.3 
TABLE II. Marital Status of Board Members 
Number Per Cent 
Single men 3 3.9 
Single women 0 0.0 
Married men 71 93.4 
Married womer 2 2.6 
Total unmarried 3 3.9 
Total married 73 96.5 
Married women with children | 2.6 
Married men with children 29 39.5 
Total with children 31 40.8 
Total replies 76 
not. It is certain from the results that, in 


some counties, being a parent is not consid- 
ered an essential board 
member. However, a parent serving as a board 
member will see immediate 
children. This should 


prove the schools 


qualification for a 


results in his 
create a desire to im- 

In Norway the educational law definitely 
states that “at least one-half of the members 
on the school board must be parents having 
children in school at the time of their term 
on the board.”* George S. Counts expressed 
his point of view as follows: 

The tradition that the school board member 
should have children in the public school, if there 

‘Gabriel Loftfield Teachers in Norway as 


School Board School and Soctety 
p. 41 


Members of 
(XXI), Apr., 1925, 


omnia School Board Member 





has been such a tradition, is 


With the 
industrial city, 


a part of the rural 
development of the complex 


with its varied and 


heritage 


conflicting 


interests and groups, new issues and new factors 
appear on the scene 


for the 


As a consequence, the criteria 


selection of board 


members change. In 
this new situation the question of parenthood as 
a qualification for membership seems unreal and 


mocks of sentimentalism.* 


Ability and Willingness to Serve 


It is not possible to determine just how 
many years of experience are necessary before 
a board member reaches the highest degree 
of efficiency. Nor is it possible to determine 
at what point his services should be terminated 
for that reason. Table IIIT indicates that, in 
West Virginia, the range is from one year to 
30 years; and the average length of time is 
3.45 years. It is reasonable to expect a person 
who has had several years of active service 
as a board member to be better informed on 
his duties than a man with little experience. 
The average ascertained by this study was 
about four years more than the legal term of 
office as prescribed by the state law. In other 
words, the average board member was serving 
in his third term of office. 

Table IIL also shows that 41 (53.9 per cent) 
of the members are willing to serve again. 
The unwilling members, in nearly all cases, 
were who had less than five years’ 
Some felt they had held office 
long enough. Others were unwilling to serve 
again because they were not able to agree 
with the majority of the members on school 
policies 

A closer study of Table III indicates that 
42.1 per cent of 


those 
experience 


the board members served 
five years or less, 77.6 per cent held office 
10 years or less, and 22.2 per cent served more 
than 10 years. Of the number having 10 years’ 
experience or less, 54.2 per cent were willing 
to serve again; and 64.7 per cent of those 
members having more than 10 years’ service 
were willing to assume the 
Twenty-five per 


responsibility 
cent of the board 
members serving five years or less would par- 
ticipate again. Of the total number of mem- 
bers who replied to the question, 56.6 per 


again 


cent were willing to again assume responsi- 
bilities as board members. 
There 


cannot be much continuity in an 


educational program if the personnel of the 


‘George S. Count The Social Compositions of Boards 
f Fducation 4 Study in the Social Control of Public 
Education Monogram, No 


Ch University of Chi- 


ipplementar Education 
cage Department of Education, 








board of education is being constantly 
changed. It takes the newly elected member 
time to become educated to his duties and 
A short 


tenure means a repetition of this process of 


to the best administrative procedure 


education. It would seem that a relatively 
TABLE III. Length of Service 
Number of Number Per Cent 
Years on Members Per Willing to Serve Again 
Board Reporting Cent Yes No 
1-5 32 42.1 4 26 
6-10 27 35.5 22 3 
11-15 9 11.8 9 0 
16-20 6 7.8 2 4 
21-25 0 0 0 
25-30 2 2.6 0 2 
Average 
years 
8.45 76 98 41 53.9% 35 46.1% 


long term would provide time for the new 
member to be educated to the and 
responsibilities associated with board member- 
ship and would make for greater stability 
Investigations indicate that the 
office of school board members tends to remain 
fairly constant 


duties 


tenure of 


The median length of service 
of board members in South Dakota was 4.09 
years ;° in Ohio, 4 
§.2 The 

board members was found to be 4.24 years.* 
A similar study made of 


years;® and in Kentucky 


years median tenure of 938 city 


3920 board members 
representing 
university 


city, county, state, college and 


showed the 
for all boards to be 


boards of education 


tenure of office 


4.1 years.” 


median 


Board Member’s Vocation 


The nature of a candidate’s occupation has 
been considered very important in selecting a 


school board member. Apparently the most 


satisfactory choice, assuredly the most fre 


quent one, has been success in handling busi- 


ness undertakings merchants, 


turers 


manulac- 


physician lawyers, bankers, and 


successful farmer 

In a study representing 86 per cent of the 
school Kentucky, 40 per 
were found to be farmers; 
merchants; 5 per 


board members of 


cent 14 per cent, 


cent, doctors; and 4 per 


cent, bankers.’ These four groups represented 
63 per cent of the board members of the 
state 


Hoel and McCracken’s study"! indicated 
that 79.4 per cent of the school board of Ohio 
were chosen mainly from four occupational 
classes. These groups and the percentage of 
members represented in each were as follows 
farmers, 48.8 per cent; businessmen, 19.8 per 


cent; physicians, 5.8 per cent; and home 


makers (women), 5.0 per cent 














W 


Jones 


Social & Civic Composition of South 

Dakota Boards of Education,’’ AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp 
Jousnat (XCIII), Aug., 1936, pp. 30-31 

*Charles E. Hoel and C. C. McCracken, “Traits and 


Qualifications of School Board Members in Ohio AMER 
ican Scnoot Boarp Journat (LXXXV), Dec., 1927, pp 
19 41 

Walter F. Coop, “The Status of Kentucky 
Fducation,”’ AMeRican Scuoot Boarp JouRNAI 
Oct., 1932, pp. 21-23, 7 
Struble, “A Study of School Board Per 
sonnel,’’ AMertcan Scnoot Boarp Journar (XCVI), Apr 
1938, pp. 29-32 

*Counts, op. cit 

“Coop, op. cit., p. 22 


Boards of 


LXXXV) 


‘George G 


"Hoel and McCracken, of. cit., p. 40 
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TABLE IV. Occupations of Board Members 


Type Number of Members Per Cent 
1. Farmer 21 27.6 
2. Merchant 19 25.0 
3. Unskilled labor 6 7.8 
4. Skilled labor 4 §.2 
5. Real estate 4 §.2 
6. Physician 4 §.2 
7. Clerical worker 4 §.2 
&. Retired 4 5.2 
9. Banker 4 §.2 
10. Teacher 3 3.9 
11. Housewife 2 2.6 
12. Minister 1 1.3 
Total 76 99.4 


The 76 school board members whose occu 
pations were reported in the study of West 
Virginia have been classified in 12 broad occu 
pation groups. Of these 12, according to Table 
IV, three groups account for 60.4 per cent of 
the members queried 
unskilled laborers. 

This distribution of occupations may be 
interpreted by some as a 


farmers, merchants, and 


menacing concen- 
tration of the authority in the hands of a 
privileged few. Others can interpret it merely 
is evidence that communities of West Virginia 
tend to select for school board service leaders 
who have demonstrated their competence in 
some area of achievement and who have had 
outstanding success in their respective voca- 
tions in the community 

In view of the foregoing occupational classi- 
members 


fication of board 


their average 
innual income can be expected to be rela 
tively high. Table \ that the 
median income of board members in 
West Virginia was $4,250 and the average was 


$4,568.96. If quality of citizenship depends on 


shows innual 


S< hool 


individual income, then the average board 
member included in this study is an upper 
middle class American citizen 

Of the 76 board members interviewed, 71 
(53.4 per cent) owned their own homes and 
five did not (see Table VI). Generally speak 
ing, one who owns his own home is more 
likely to stay in the community and is, there 








































































































fore. going to take more interest in the schools 
and the community than one who does not 
own his home. Furthermore, if he is a 
success in business and owns his home, he will 
probably be in better position to help carry 
on the responsibility of the schools 


Formal Education as Criterion 


The education system has expanded and 
grown in complexity and, since the require- 


ments tor county superintendent teachers and 


TABLE V. Income Levels of Board Members 
Annual Income Number Reporting 

Less than $1,000 3 
$1,000- 1,999 ll 
2,000— 2,999 4 

3,000- 3,999 
4,000- 4,999 10 
5,000- 5,999 5 
6,000— 6,999 2 
7,000— 7,999 3 
Above 8,000 7 
Total 58 


Median income $4,250 
$4,568.96 
Those receiving less than $3,000 were 18 or 31.0 per cent 


Those receiving between $3,000 and $6,000 were 23 or 
39.6 per cent. 


Mean income 


Those receiving more than $5,000 were 
cent, 


principals have increased considerably in re 


cent years, it seems only logical to assume 
that the quality of the school board members 
would likewise have paralleled this change. Un- 
fortunately this has not been the case. At the 
present time, there are no legal requirements 
for the office which might insure the election 
individuals 


of competent Formal education 


as a criterion for board membership would 
eem to rest upon the conception that a large 
imount of school 


training is necessary. At 


least a moderate amount of formal training 


seems essential 
Before concluding this discussion, a few 
board members of this 


other be’ of 


comparisons between 


state and = certain states may 


interest 


Hoel and 


Investigations made by 











be a 


ot 


rs 








Tommy is given speech training by looking in a mirror 
and imitating lip movements of speech therapist — one of 
many Easter Seal services provided with the help of the 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
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MeCracken. Haines 


and Coop revealed rela 
tionships similar to those found in the present 
study. Consider Hoel and McCracken’s'? 
tindings: In a study of the traits and quali- 
school board members in Ohic 
they found that 43 per cent of the members 
have no more than an elementary education 


nheations of 


FABLE. VI. Home Ownership 


Number of Members Per Cent 
(Owns homes 71 93.4 
Rents home 5 6.6 
Tot 76 100.0 


TABLE VII. Extent of Formal 


Board Members 


Extent of Forma! Education Number Replying Per Cent 
Did not finsh high schoo! 15 19.7 
Finished high schoo! 41 53.9 
Finished college 20 26.3 
/ ata 76 99.9 


1.3 per cent have trom one to four years of 
high school training; and 26.8 per cent have 
irom one to eight years of college training 
The numbers of years the members attended 
school was 10.35. A survey made by 
ot the school boards of 


Haines 
Montana showed the 
percentages for the three classifications were 
is follows: those who attended the ele 
school and none beyond, 56 per 
cent: those who had high school training and 
none beyond, 26 per 


mentary 
cent; and those who 
had any college training, 18 per cent.'* Coop's 
investigation'* concerning the status of school 
board members of Kentucky showed that 53 
per cent of the attended the ele- 
mentary school only; 27 per cent passed be- 
vond the elementary and into the 
secondary but attended no higher in 
stitution; and 20 per cent attended college 
The median number of vears of schooling was 


members 


school 
school 


8.97 years 

Of the 76 members reported on in this 
according to Table VII. 15 
7 per cent 
The 


elementary 


study 
(19 


members 
had not completed the eighth 
number who attended only the 
much higher among 
Twenty-eight out of the 
76 members studied received no high school 
training, and 41 (53.9 per cent) of those who 
ittended high school were graduated. Twenty 


36 per 


grade. 
grades was 


the older members 


cent) were graduated from college 


Community Activities 


Interest in Community activities is a desir- 
ible qualification for all board members. A 
nan who is willing to spend some of his time 
ind energy in the interest of his community 
can be considered a public-minded individual 
Some idea of the interest that board members 


have in their communities can be gained by 


observing the amount of time spent working 
n civic organizations 


There is no proof that church attendance 
or church membership increases the efficiency 
of a school board member 


index of 


However, it does 
interest in the com 
and would in a degree show a man’s 


serve aS an 


munitv 


Hoe! amd McCracke f it p 

F. D. Haine Sur Montana Scho Boards 
AMERICAN SCHOO I s Jour. LXXXVI May 
193 Pr § 

‘Co ef it 
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TABLE VIII. Community Organization 

Per Cent* of 

Organization Vumber Replies Total Replies 

Charch oS 89.5 

Republican Party 6 47.3 

Democ atic Party 5 46.1 

lraternal 19 26.3 

Luncheon 22 28.9 

No organization 18 25.0 

/ otal reporiing 76 

ittitude to community welfare. The number 


of members belonging to the various church 
denominations are Table VIII. Of 
the 76 board members studied, 89.5 per cent 
ire afhliated with some church 

Seventy-one 


shown in 


members reported their po 
litical affiliation, being almost evenly divided 
$7.3 per cent were Republicans, and 46.1 per 
cent Democrats. Nineteen (26.3 per cent) be- 
longed to fraternal organizations, and 22 (28.9 
per cent) belonged to service or luncheon 
Eighteen (25.0 per cent) failed to re- 
port any such organization in the community 
to which they belonged 

Of the 71 reporting on school visits, 53 
reported having made such visitations. ‘Thirty 
had children in school, while 18 did 
according to Table IX. It is interesting to 
note that those visiting most frequently had 
children in 


clubs 


not, 


school. Certain types of visits 


would seem desirable — in order to create and 
establish public good will; to keep the public 


intelligently informed as to 


purpose, value 


TABLE IX. Board Members Visits to School 


Number By Members By Members 
of With Children Without Children 


Visits in School tin School 
11 or more visits 7 6 
10 or less visits 23 17 
No visits 4 14 
Total 4 37 


conditions, and needs of 


public education 
within the community; and to influence public 
sentiment in 
undertakings 


s¢ hool 
Attendance at 


flavor ot and 


police 1eés 
parent-teacher 
state educational meetings, and local 


necessary as 


meetings 


education meetings seems well 
is valuable 

Students of school administration are agreed 
that the chief duty of a board of education 
is to formulate policies for the efficient opera 
tion of the schools.’° After these policies are 
formulated, the school should delegate to the 
school superintendent and his assistants the 
duty of putting these policies into operation 
It is not the job of the board of education 
to run the schools, but to see that they are 
run. Since boards of this 
power, it may be well to examine their atti 


tude toward modern school administration 


education possess 


National Survey 


In order to ascertain whether the educa 
tional qualifications of school board members 
in West Virginia are typical, comparisons were 
made with board members of the United States 
as a whole. In the spring of 1948, the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa 


*This total 


longed to more 


more than 100 per cent since several be 
than one of these group 

Strayer, A Report of A 
Education in the State of West 


“George 


Publi 


lative In 


Survey of 
Virginia. Leg 


( nittee, State West Virginia: 194 











tion'® conducted a survey of the country’s 
school board members. Table X compares the 
amount of formal education, the average age, 
the sex, and the median personal income level 
of West Virginia board members with mem- 
bers all over the United States. These data on 
board members of the United States were 
based on the returns of 1539 questionnaires. 
lable X shows that the percentage of college 
graduates in West Virginia is slightly lower 
than the national median. There are more 
high school graduates among the board mem- 
bers, and the percentage of members having 
elementary school training is lower in 
West Virginia 


only 


School board members of this study are 
all male with two exceptions. Over 96 per cent 
of them are married and 40.8 per cent have 
children in school. The average age of board 
members is 53.3 years and the range of ages 
is trom 30 to 80 years 

In formal education, 19.7 per cent of the 
members have not gone beyond the elementary 
schools; 53.9 per cent are high school grad- 
and 26.3 per cent have completed col- 
lege training. 

Board 


uates; 


members median of 8.45 


years on the school board, and the range is 


serve a 
from | to 30 years. They have various reasons 


TABLE X. Summary Table Comparing West 
Virginia With the United States 


West United 
Items Virginia States* 
Per cent who are men 98.0 90.0 
Per cent who are women 2.6 10.0 
Age in years 53.3 48.5 
Average income $4,568.96 $3,978 
Per cent finishing college 26.3 0.0 
Per cent finishing high school! 53.9 42.0 
Per cent not finishing high schoo! 19.7 2.0 
Per cent married 96.5 
Per cent having children in school 40.8 
Length of service in years 8.45 
Per cent owning own homes 93.4 
Per cent willing to serve again 53.9 
Per cent serving less than 10 years 77.6 


for deciding to become a board member. Some 
of the motives mentioned are 
CIVIC 


desire to render 
an interest in education, and a 
desire to be instrumental in removing politics 
from the achool system. 


service 


A closing word concerning the reasons for 
being a school board member can be no better 


stated than in the words of Birch'? who 


wrote 


If this country is to retain any just claim 
to being a democracy; if our oncoming 
generation of citizens is to be in any 
sense capable of carrying on worthily the 
process of such a government; if life is 
to continue to be free and happy in 
America; if economic problems are to be 
solved; if unemployment is to be over- 
come; if religious freedom and spiritual 
values are to be conserved; if men and 
women are to be kindly and cultured; if 
little children are to have the blessed 
privilege of growing up in an atmosphere 
of liberty and justice — sympathetic, fair- 
minded, intelligent men and women must 
be willing to serve as members of boards 
of education. 


Research Division of the National Education Associa 


tion, “Status and Practices of Boards of Education 


Research Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, Apr., 1946 
*Complete data were not available 
"NC, E. Birch, “Why Be a School Board Member?" 
AMERICAN ScHooL Boanp Journat, C (Feb., 1940), p. 32 
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Williamsport Succeeds With — 





Williamsport, Pa., like most American 
cities, has an overage problem in its schools. 
Teachers are all too familiar with the pic- 
ture, rapidly growing boys and girls held 
back in schools for varying reasons, irked 
and rebellious, longing for that day when 
they can be through with school, teachers, 
and the whole business of education. Like 
other communities, Williamsport tried spe- 
cial classes, selected groups, and broadened 
school offerings. Each new device fitted the 
life pattern of a few more youngsters but 
the problem was still unsolved. 

Prior to World War II, there had been 
extensive trials of special career and ad- 
justment classes for this type of pupil and 
the faculty had the feeling that there was a 
solution. The solution would cut through a 
good deal of tradition, curriculum practice, 
“standards,” state regulations, athletic pol- 
icies, and just plain inertia but nothing 
was done about it until 1952. 


Drastic Action 


In the summer of 1952, the faculty de- 
cided to cut the Gordian knot. Every boy, 
and later every girl, in the 8000 pupil 
school system, who was 16 years of age or 
approaching that age, was given the option 
of remaining where he was in school or 
transferring immediately to high school. 
Of course, most elected to go to high school. 
At the same time, the senior high school 


uperintendent 


Williamsport, Pa 












A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


George H. Parkes* 





faculty agreed to advise for these young- 
sters an educational program at their own 
age level and in accordance with their 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities. They 
were not to be fitted to the school; the 
school was to be fitted to them. Moreover, 
if these students performed the tasks out- 
lined for them faithfully, in proportion to 
their inherent capacities, they were to 
graduate from high school in three years. 
A large order, but certainly no more than 
educators have talked about for genera- 
tions. 


The Technical Institute 


Fortunately the school system has a 
special vocational and technical school, 
the Williamsport Technical Institute, which 
has for many years catered to the career 
needs of all ages but especially to the needs 
of young adults. It is a peculiar institution, 
literally an educational jobbing shop. The 
faculty of about one hundred people, all 
with years of occupational wage earning 
behind them, and all capable of conducting 
individualized instruction, handles the high 
school level vocational education for the 
city high school and other schools on a 
sort of subcontract basis. Because of their 
educational ingenuity and practical atti- 
tude, this faculty received the major burden 
of establishing the new program. 


Diagnostic in the Beginning 
In the second year of operation, the 


The Williamsport work experience program is aimed at training academically-uninterested pupils in skilled 
or semiskilled occupations. The boys, left, are learning mechanical drawing. The girls, right, are becoming 
familiar with the various office machines. 


program served about 180 pupils. The first 
step was to admit them to all of the rights 
and privileges of high school membership. 
They participate in athletic and _ social 
affairs, and otherwise mingle with boys and 
girls of their own age. The first six weeks 
of their high school career is devoted to a 
study of the future path that each pupil 
will take. In a very real way each indi- 
vidual has a curriculum planned for him. 
There is a great deal of testing with two 
psychologists available for service, some 
study of occupations, much visiting of 
plants and business establishments, and 
discussions with experienced teachers of 
both practical and academic subjects. 


The Work Experience Curriculum 


As soon as a tentative program can be 
determined, the individual is given a sched- 
ule which may be different from that of 
any other individual. Among the wide vo- 
cational and general offerings of a school 
center of three or four thousand students, 
there is a course for nearly everyone. A 
few follow a strong academic program; 
most have a great deal of shopwork, busi- 
ness training, or agriculture. All are in con- 
stant touch with skilled advisers and it 
is to these advisers that the students look 
for the settlement of most personal and 
career problems. The general subjects are 
not neglected, but where necessary the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. Aca- 
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demic subjects are not to force them out of 
school. Citizenship is stressed, but there 
are many places to teach citizenship outside 
of the formal classroom. 


Not a Remedial Program 
work experience program is not 
intended to remedy the educational short- 
omings of a 16-year-old boy getting ready 
to leave school. In ten years of school he 
has probably reached his life level of at- 
tainment in the basic subjects. Unless a 
powerful motivating factor enters, he will 
learn little more and he is under no great 
pressure to do so. Almost invariably he is 
interested in learning to work, getting a 
job. becoming independent and, of course, 
receiving a paycheck. At least half of the 
idults in America get along without more 
general education and seem to like their 
wav of life 


Lhe 


The Co-operative Idea 

One of the things which educators some- 
times fail to realize is that work, work for 
wages in private employment, is in itself a 
valuable educative experience. In the Wil- 
liamsport work experience program, every 
effort is made to have the boy tie up with 
i job which meets the school standard for 
t Satisfactory career. When these jobs can 
be arranged, they are substituted for the 
school shop and laboratory experience but 
always under the supervision of the school. 
No all-out effort is made to hold the young- 
sters in school when they can be employed 
legally and when the job they take holds 
promise. There is no virtue in remaining in 
school when vou are finished with school. 


The Results 


It would be 
could 


gratifving if 
that 
vreat 


the faculty 
the experience 
numbers of pupils in 


report work 


cout held 


The School Administrator Must 














































































These girls are developing skill in 


school for much longer periods. Such is 
not the case after two years of trial, but 
retention in school was not the objective 
in the first place. A surprising number of 
work experience pupils do so well in their 
studies that they are returned to the normal 
curriculum. Most of them do remain in 
school longer because of the interesting 
and practical nature of their curriculum. 
All who do leave after reaching the legal 
employment age, leave with at least a toe 
hold on a skilled or semiskilled occupation 
They are happier, better adjusted, and en 
dowed with a sense of accomplishment and 





Know 





\Miurray Nietz teacher of the one- 
room country school at Steam Corner and 
was phenomenally successful. He taught all 
eight grades, kept all school records, main 
tained cordial contacts with parents and 
community, and served as school janitor. 

His pupils learned their lessons well, 
especially arithmetic, and had time left for 
wholesome play. They observed 
decorum. chiefly through 


Was 


proper 
self-discipline. 
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operating power sewing machines. 


self-respect. The program is not a magi 
formula which guarantees universal suc 
cess. It is just another halting step toward 
the day when we shall educate for life ad 
justment in reality 


Other Teachers Like It 


Not the least pleased with the new pro 
gram are the teachers who no longer have 
these overage and work-minded youngsters 
in their classes. They can now concentrate 
on a better education for those who more 
nearly conform to the curriculum as out 
lined 





hen to Say No 


J. R. Shannon’ 








The county superintendent found all re 

ords from the Steam Corner school com 
plete, correct, neat, and promptly pre 
sented. The parents and other farmers of 
the neighborhood liked Mr. Nietz as a man, 
as a teacher, and as a neighbor, and they 
liked the clean, orderly appearance of his 
school. Therefore, Mr. Nietz remained at 
the one school year after year. 

Then some prospectors struck oil. Work 

ers moved in, the population boomed, and 
the school enrollment grew fast 


Steam 






Corner, thereupon, incorporated as a cits 
under the name of Petropolis. Mr. Nietz, 
all the while, was retained as head of the 


public schools. His job grew with the city 


Evolution of a Job 
The first year after oil, the one-room 
school became an eight-teacher school, with 
Mr. Nietz principal and teacher of the 
eighth grade. Although teaching as many 
hours a day as the other teachers, he served 
as head record keeper, head disciplinarian, 
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counselor of teachers, and chief liaison link 
to the townspeople. With his added duties, 
the school head had to slough off some- 
thing, and the janitorial duties were the 
‘first to be dropped. 

A year later found all 12 grades at 
Petropolis, and a total of 20 teachers. Mr. 
Nietz now taught only two classes a day, 
algebra and geometry, but he performed 
all other duties the same as the year before. 

Clerical routine was the third duty de- 
leted from Superintendent Nietz’s responsi- 
bilities as his job grew. A clerk was added 
at midyear, but all administrative responsi- 
bility still rested solely on the former 
teacher of the Steam Corner one-room 
school. 

Delegation of administrative functions 
came the third year. A principal was ap- 
pointed for the high school when the total 
number of teachers reached fifty. By this 
time, Mr. Nietz was not teaching at all 
and a second clerk was added. It was an- 
other year before elementary principals 
were vested with administrative authority 

An assistant superintendent was elected 
the fifth year after oil, to assist Mr. Nietz 
in managing finances and supervising child 
accounting. With the total staff approach 
ing 200, Mr. Nietz had no routine duties 
in any school building, but he exercised 
general oversight from a newly erected 
administration building apart from any 
schoolhouse. 

Later years and further growth of Pe 
tropolis brought further delegation and 
specialization of function in school admin- 
istration. With five assistant superintend- 
ents, a full staff of supervisors, a profes- 
sional principal in every school and 
vice-principals in some, Mr. Nietz dealt 
solely through intermediaries (line officers) 
in his relations with the staff. The only 
nonadministrative employee enjoying direct 
contact with the superintendent was his 
secretary. Once when asked what he did, 
now that he had responsible administrative 
heads to look after all activities, Super- 
intendent Nietz replied laconically, “I sit 
in the top office and say no.” 


Essential Competencies 


The evolution of Murray Nietz’s posi 
tion from one of complete routine in all 
phases of education, even in building main 
tenance, to one with no routine, as super 
intendent of a large city school system 
illustrates the essential competencies of a 
successful school superintendent and the 
final area in which he must be expert. 

A fully competent school superintendent 
knows all phases of education. He can step 
in anywhere and take a hand. He can 
teach, he can counsel pupils, he can keep 
records, he can conduct research, he can 
clean and maintain a_ building, he can 
supervise, he can manage finance, he can 
represent the schools to the public and the 
public to the schools. Murray Nietz could 
do all these things because he had done 
them all at one time or another, dropping 
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them off one by one as he needed time for 
the more noble and glorious aspects cf the 
whole. 


The Final Competency 

As a school system becomes larger and 
larger, the aspects of his job which call for 
continued exercise of the superintendent’s 
manifold competencies at routine duties 
become fewer and fewer. They become so 
few, in fact, that in the largest systems 
they cease altogether. The superintendent 
of a large school system is, as Murray 
Nietz put it, the man who sits in the top 
office and says no. 

But how will he know when to say no? 
Two stories told about Abraham Lincoln 
illustrate the answer. 

One of the commonest stories of Lincoln 
lore is that of his saying in his youth that 
he would study and prepare himself, and 
perhaps his chance would come. The other 

and corollary story — is less frequently 
told. 

At the time when colossal problems faced 
the Civil War President daily and were 
met with correct answers in such surprising 
numbers, someone asked the President how 
it was possible to be right in so high a 
percentage of cases. Lincoln replied, in 
effect, that when he was younger he had 
adopted a set of principles to guide his 
conduct, and that now when issues arose 
he applied the principles and the answers 
were clear. He could as well have said that 
he had built for himself a working philoso- 
phy and that it served as his rule and guide 
of faith in all his decisions. 

As a boy and young man Murray Nietz 
had learned from his home, his school, and 
his church, fundamental principles of life 
and morality, which became deeply in- 
grained in his character. Then, as_ he 
taught, counseled, recorded, supervised, 
conducted research, and administered, he 
learned numerous specific professional les- 
sons. Upon these he generalized and built, 
and broadened the application of his total 
philosophy. As any competent schoolman 
acquires training and experience and re- 
flects over it, he learns, either directly or 
vicariously, lessons of value to him after 
the immediate need has passed. They con 
stitute essential elements of his philosophy 

As school systems become larger and 
larger, the time devoted to routine grows 
less and less for the superintendent, and 
the necessity for a sound educational, so- 
cial, and personal philosophy on his part 
“rows more and more. A sound philosophy 
may not telt a superintendent how to say 
no but it will tell him when to say no. 

So What? 

Murray Nietz was aware of all this, and 
he was prepared when his big chance came. 
But he was not fully prepared as soon as 
he once thought he was. 

When he was a young man still teaching 
the one-room school at Steam Corner, he 
read in a textbook in school administration 





that a man should not be expected to have 
his philosophy of education and of life 
finally formulated and solidified until he 
was thirty-five. “Aw shucks, that ain’t so, ’ 
snorted Murray. “I’m only twenty-six and 
I’ve arrived. I have my feet on the ground 
and I know why they are there.” 

Murray is now twice twenty-six — old 
enough to look back over a long period. He 
now agrees that the textbook writer was 
right. Murray was just thirty-five when 
Steam Corner changed its name to Pe- 
tropolis. He was philosophically mature 
in time for his big test. He now ponders 
“Could it be that the framers of the Con- 
stitution were thinking along the same line 
when they required that a President be 
thirty-five? It was at about thirty-five when 
my development rounded off and I really 
had my feet on the ground. Lucky for me 
and lucky for Petropolis that I was all set 
when the oil boom struck.” 

Simply because school administrators 
cannot be expected to have sound educa 
tional philosophies fully formulated before 
they are thirty-five is no sign that all of 
them do at that age — or even older. Some 
never do. A school board, in employing a 
school superintendent, should make sure 
that the man they select be one who has 
arrived. The successful candidate must 
know when to say no to pressure groups 
to fanatics, to cranks, to self-seekers, either 
inside or outside the staff. And finally, he 
must know when to say no to himself 
Until the candidates have learned this, the 
school board must know when to say no 


ad 


ADOPT WRITTEN POLICIES 


The board of education of Norwich, N. \ 
has begun a two-year study of plans for meet 
ing the need for written policies and pr 
cedures. In 1953 a committee on research wa 
created to study and present questions on pr¢ 
cedure. The committee reviewed the minutes o! 
the board for the 
past and present board members, and studied 
various books, pamphlets, yearbooks, and rule 
and regulations. Many magazine articles 
collected to help the committee in its probler 

The writing and editing of the various se 
tions contained in the statement of policies wa 
delegated to a committee member, working under 
the direction of Supt. Earl Soper 

At present the 


past 25 years, interviewed 


wert 


board has begun the proce 

of re-study, discussion, and voting the adoptior 
of each section. Committees of the teacher 

association and the parent-teacher council wil! 
study the first draft and present thei 
reports to the board. It is expected that tl 

pamphlet will be completed and put in printed 
form by July 1, 1954 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The National Council on 
struction will hold its 
Manor Hotel, San 
8, 1954. 


also 


Schoolhouse Cor 
annual meeting at t} 
Diego, Calif.. October 4 


Local arrangements will be 


made b 


Francis C. Darby, of the San Diego board ot 
education, 

President Charles B. Gibson is bi 
the program 


is¥ preparing 
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Recent Judicial Opinion 


XVI — 





Board Participation 


The lives and sentiments of more people 
are probably more vitally affected by edu- 
cation than by any other operation of 
vovernment. 

Which explains why any listing of those 
agencies to be deemed essential in the task 
of promoting the American democratic 
culture invariably starts with: “The Fam- 
ilv, the Church, the School and 
why, in fact, the local school board -— in 
meeting its responsibility for conducting 
and controlling the system of public 
schools in its community is probably as 
close to true “home rule” in government 
as we in the United States are likely to 
encounter. 

\s a corollary: the almost universal ac- 
ceptance of these three institutions as the 
basic partners in this continuing task of 
promoting our democratic culture means 
that when educational controversies involve 
any of them as opposing litigants, such liti- 
gation must, perforce, be of fundamental 
concern to all friends of education through- 
out the nation. 

\ case' of this nature was recently ad- 
judicated in the New Jersey Supreme Court 
on December 7, 1953. 


Facts of the Case 

\s the result of a request from The 
Gideons International, the Rutherford (N 
J.) board adopted a resolution permitting 
the Gideons “to furnish copies of the New 
Testament, Psalms, and Proverbs to those 
pupils who request them.” A request form, 
for signature of the parents, was prepared 
by the board and distributed to the pupils 
through public school channels. 

Prior to the actual distribution of the 
Bibles — which, according to plan, was 
to be carried out in the school buildings 
the present action was commenced, de- 
manding judgment as to the validity of the 
distribution under the Federal and New 
Jersey Constitutions. After a hearing the 
trial judge found in favor of the board 
action. This decision was appealed. 

The plaintiff. Tudor, was an adherent of 
the Jewish religion, a New Jersey citizen, a 
taxpayer of Rutherford, and a parent of 
a pupil in a Rutherford public school. He 


vr. Koa e-principa the J. J. Ferr His 
Won Jersey Cit N. J ind managing editor and 
jlisher of the recently esta ed Eastern School Law 
Revieu 
Tudor Boar Feducattor f Borough of Rutherfor 
t tee 12d the National Reporte 
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in Distribution of Bible 


contended that the Gideon Bible, which 
was admittedly based on the King James 
version, was “a sectarian work of peculiar 
religious value and significance to members 
of the Protestant faith”; and that “its dis- 
tribution to children of the Jewish faith 
violates the teachings, tenets and principles 
of Judaism.” In effect, therefore, he alleged 
that the board resolution constituted a 
preferenc e of one religion (the Protestant) 
over another (the Hebrew). 

The state of New Jersey was originally 
named as a party defendant but the action 
as to it was dismissed. A Catholic parent- 
citizen-taxpayer also participated in the 
original complaint but later withdrew. 


The Issue and Findings 


The issue in this case, as stated by the 
court, was: “. .. [Whether] the resolution 
of the board of education displays that 
favoritism that is repugnant to our [Fed- 
eral and State| Constitutions.” Or put 
otherwise — also by the court—-: “By 
permitting the distribution of the Gideon 
Bible, has the board of education estab- 
lished one religious sect in preference to 
another?” 

In the opinion — written by Chief Jus- 
tice Vanderbilt, and concurred in by a 
unanimous bench — the court reviewed in 
detail the American doctrine of separation 
of Church and State. Then, after noting 
that the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution provided that Congress was 
to make no law “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” the court said: “The 
First Amendment, of course, applied only 
to the Federal Government, but . upon 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment |prohibiting states from abridging 
the privileges or immunities of U. S. citi- 
zens |, the prohibitions of the First Amend- 
ment were applicable to state action abridg- 
ing religious freedom. 

The opinion then continued: “The 
charge here is sectarianism. The defendant 
board of education is accused of showing 
a preference by permitting the distribution 
of the King James version of the New 
Testament, which is unacceptable to those 
of the Jewish faith and, in fact, in con- 
flict with their tenets. This violates the 
mandate of the First Amendment, as in 
corporated into the Fourteenth Amend 
ment, prohibiting the making of any law 
‘respecting an establishment of religion,’ 













Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D.* 





and the requirement of Article I, para- 
graph 4 of the New Jersey Constitution 
that ‘there shall be no establishment of 
one religious sect, in preference to an- 
other.’ By its very terms the New Jersey 
constitutional provision prohibits any such 
religious preference, while the First Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution had been 
judicially interpreted as so providing.” 

Well aware of the fundamental signifi 
cance of the issue raised, the court added: 
|Our] decision in this case must be based 
upon the undoubted doctrine of both the 
Federal Constitution and our New Jersey 
Constitution, that the state or any instru- 
mentality thereof cannot under any cir- 
cumstances show a preference for one reli- 
gion over another. Such favoritism cannot 
be tolerated and must be disapproved as a 
clear violation of the Bill of Rights. .. 

The opinion continued: “A review of 
the testimony . convinces us that the 
King James version or Gideon Bible is 
unacceptable to those of the Jewish faith. 

.. Nor is there any doubt that the King 
James version is as unacceptable to 
Catholics as the Douay version is to 
Protestants... .” 

“The full force of the violation of both 
the State and Federal Constitutions is re- 
vealed when we perceive what might hap 
pen if a single school board were besieged 
by three separate applications for the dis- 
tribution of Bibles — one from Protestants 
as here, another from Catholics for the dis- 
tribution of the Douay Bible, and a third 
from Jews for the same privilege for their 
Bible.” 

Nor would the court accept the argu- 
ment that in this instance the State was 
merely “accommodating” religion, since no 
one was “forced to take a New Testament; 
and no religious exercise or instrument 
|was| brought to the classrooms of the 
public schools.” Rather, the opinion noted: 
“Tt is at the school that the pupil receives 
the request slip to take to his parents for 
signature. It is at the school that the pupil 
actually receives his Gideon Bible. In other 
words, the public school machinery is used 
to bring about the distribution of these 
Bibles to the children of Rutherford. In the 
eyes of the pupils and their parents the 
board of education has placed its stamp 
of approval upon this distribution and, in 
fact, upon the Gideon Bible itself. 


’ 


This is more than mere ‘accommodation’ 
. . The school’s part in this 
an active one and cannot 


of religion. 
distribution is 
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be sustained on the basis of a mere assist 
ance to religion.” 

The opinion included: “To permit the 
distribution of the King James version of 
the Bible in the public schools of this 
State would be to cast aside all the progress 
made in the United States and throughout 
New Jersey in the field of religious tolera 
tion and freedom. We would be renewing 
the ancient struggles among the various 
religious faiths to the detriment of all 
This we must decline to do.” 

Therewith the court held that the board 
resolution was a violation of both the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions and must be 
et aside. 


Significance of the Case 


The points of significance in this opinion 


Columbus Schools Make 





as they pertain to day-to-day school 
board operations — are various. 

First, the opinion establishes the judi 
cial principle that the clause, in the First 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
which prohibits the making of any law 
“respecting an establishment of religion” 
means, at least: “Neither a State nor the 
Federal Government can set up a church 

.. |nor| pass laws which aid one religion 
aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another.” 

Second, the opinion establishes the judi- 
cial principle that the state or federal gov 
ernment must be neutral when it comes to 
‘competition between sects’; or to gov 
ernmental “relations with groups of reli 
vious believers and non-believers.” 

Third, the opinion clarifies, to some ex 





tent, the concept that the Federal Consti- 
tution does not prohibit local board actions 
which “merely accommodate” religion. It 
does this by pointing out that this concept 
fails when, as in this case, the publi 
school machinery is used as an active pa! 
ticipant in an action which, in the eyes of 
the pupils and parents, places a preferen 
tial stamp of approval upon one particula: 
religious sect. 

Finally, the re-emphasizes as 
does every one of the judicial opinions at 
fecting education which are rendered dail) 
in the various states of the Union — that 
in the American system of jurisprudence 
the decisions of the courts are the fina/ 
aythority as to the force and effect of an 
legislation or constitutional provisions re 
lating to school board operations 


case 








‘conomies Through Smoke Abatement 







In tive years the Columbus, Ohio, board of 


education has cut its fuel costs more than 
$50,000 a year 

The story of this achievement goes back 
to 1948 when the Coal Producers Commit- 
tee for Smoke Abatement decided to prove 
by actual performance that a city could 
clear its skies of smoke without restricting 
- choice of coal purchases, on the assumption 
that all fuels are smokeless when properly 
burned: and, further, that abatement of 
moke in most instances actually pays divi 
dends in dollars and cents. Columbus was 
lected for the experiment because both 


municipal and school authorities wholeheart 
edly agreed to go along with any plan which 
practical from an engineering and eco 
nomical standpoint. This was an important 
factor in the test because the Committee 
had seen too many air-pollution-control pro- 
grams wither and die, in cities where muni 
ipal and authorities did not set an 
example for the remainder of the community 

\ tabulation of the Columbus school plants 
in 1948 disclosed the fact that much of the 
fuel-burning equipment was hand-fired, much 
of it was obsolete; there was a predominant 
number of warm air furnaces located in dif- 
ferent parts of school basements, some al 
most: inaccessible. All this was wasteful of 
man-hours and fuel. 

In addition there were few if any combus 
tion controls, no smoke indicators or over 
fire air jets to minimize smoke. Maintenance 
was inadequate, which accounted for the fact 
that cleanouts and heating surfaces were not 
properly serviced; and fixed openings to pro- 
vide sufficient air for combustion were lacking. 

Today — five years later— the equipment 
picture in the Columbus schools is entirely 


Wild 


school 


Cincinnati Oh i« 
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ditterent. ‘There has been an increase of 300 
per cent in mechanized equipment and fur 
ther increases have been scheduled for the 
next two years. In 1948 there were 284 warn 
air furnaces and stoves in the schools. To 
day that number has been reduced to 123 
Within a year or two, it is expected that 
few, if any, obsolete units will remain 
Modern central heating plants, binfeed stokers 
ind combustion controls are replacing the 
hand-fired furnaces. Labor has been reduced 
minimum. Maintenance has been greatly 
improved. The attitude of operators has 
changed — they now take pride in caring for 
good equipment. The quality and sizing ot 
the coal used is much better, and mechanical 
coal and ash handling equipment has been 
installed in many plants. 

The first step taken in 1948 by the Coal 
Producers Committee for Smoke Abatement 
was to survey every piece of equipment in 
the schools. Detailed recommendations were 
prepared looking toward smokeless perform 
ince and efficient operation. There were 
numerous consultations with the school offi 
cials. Because of budgetary limitations it was 
decided to plan a seven-year program 0! 
improvements. The program, however, pro 
ceeded faster than expected, so that five years 
later more than 80 per cent of it has been 
completed. 

Here is the breakdown of the recommenda 
tions of the Coal Producers Committee for 
69 schools included in the 1948 survey: 


Recommendations Plant: Per Cent 
Followed completely 33 478 
Followed in part 11 16.0 
No action taken as yet 10 14.5 
No action needed 15 21.7 

Total 69 100.0 

During the past five years from 1948 to 






1953 a total ot 15 new schools 
structed, all with mechanized equipment 
The program of improvement has resulted 

n a tremendous reduction in smoke emissior 
Year 1948 — Schools with No. 2 

Ringelmann and over smoke density 8&5 
Year 1953 — Schools with No. 2 

Ringelmann and over smoke density 26 


were col 


Smoke source reduced 62° 
Reduction of smoke, however, was only 
one of the benefits which accrued from the 


modernization of equipment. In one group of 
school heating plants which were completely 
modernized there was an average improve 
ment of 40 per cent in heating performance 


Before ijter 
School Plant Modernized Tons Years Tons Vear 
Avondale 145 118 
Douglas 268 2 222 
Fair 154 '45-46 82 
Felton 202 ’45—4¢ 80 
Heyl 296 1 183 
Hubbard 206 1 87 
Medary 192 2 5 
Ohio 244 130 
Roosevelt Jr High 404 ] 263 
Second 128 1 86 1 
Siebert 175 *45—40 91 
Southwood 160 88 
West Broad 197 149 
Total 2771 1674 -40° 


(Note: There are wide variations in de- 
liveries to individual schools; hence long 
periods are necessary to reduce error.) 

When the program is completed, the over 
all performance in the Columbus publi 
schools is expected to approximate the figure 
for the schools enumerated above. 

In 1948-49 the Columbus school authorities 
purchased 16,504 tons of coal for an enroll 
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Front Exterior, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Fair Lawn, N. J Arthur 





Rigolo, Architect, Clifton 


Far Lawn Builds a Low Cost 
Junior High School B.C. Grover, PhD 












| alr Law n N | ral} 
residential suburb of about 30,000 population 
in the New York metropolitan area. Its school 
enrollment is likewise increasing with great 
rapidity. Each year about 500 additional pupils 
swell its classrooms. Of the 5067 enrolled in 
1953, a total of 1560 were in grades 7 through 
12. The 289 seventh graders were housed in 
two large elementary schools and the remain 
ing 1271 in a high school building originally 
built for 650 pupils. By necessity, all of these 
1560 attended half-day sessions. Those housed 
in the elementary schools also caused 10 el 
mentary s¢ hoo! classes to be placed on halt 
time because of room use 

Recent badly needed school construction has 
already brought our school finances to a point 
where we are spending beyond the debt 
limitation. This fact has caused the board of 
education to advance with great caution, and 
to plan for the maximum instructional space 
for the minimum cost 

It appeared to\ the administration and the 
board three years ago that the best thing to 
do was to construct a junior high school for 
750 pupils as the first step to solve the see 
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Tila acts tr Seeienbens Genus ta eae tal ee The canopy which leads from the driveway to the main entrance also 
supplied by Arthur Rigolo, Fair Lawn School Architect extends to a side entrance of the auditorium. 
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First and Second Floor Plans, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. Arthur 
Rigolo, Architect, Clifton 














ondary schoolhousing problem. Because of the 
financial situation, the construction costs had 
to be limited to $1,200,000. The total cubage 
of the new building is 1,100,000, and the 
square footage 69,000. ‘Though Fair Lawn is 
in the highest labor cost area in the country, 
this school was constructed for $13.50 a square 
foot and 84 cents a cubic foot. The construc 
tion cost was $1,240 per pupil. This ran to 
$1,435 per pupil completely equipped. The 
total contract price for construction was 
$929,579. Of this total, the general contractor’s 


* 


umount was $587,536 (63 per cent); steel and 
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IND FLOO 
iron contract, $43,700 (4.7 per cent); heating 
and ventilating, $154,916 (16.8 per cent 
plumbing $62,000 (6.7 per cent); and ele 
trical work, $81,427 (8.8 per cent) 

The school was built on a tract of land 
about 20 acres in size, close to a 20-room ele 
mentary school erected two years ago. The 
construction is of brick in the buff and brown 
range, substantial and without frills ind 
with no basement. All interior walls are of 
slag block left exposed and unplastered. Roots 
are of wood, steel, and composition plank or 
concrete, ac ording to oc upancy requirements 
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Heating is by hot water with wall radiation 
and unit ventilation. The ceilings aie con- 
structed of fiber-board acoustical tile in the 
classrooms and auditorium. The corridors have 
metal lath and acoustical plaster ceilings. 
The general plan of the building separates 3 N 
the classrooms from the administration offices aan : 
and the service areas. For noise segregation, 
areas given over to instruction in physical a | 
education, music, and industrial arts, together me i 
with the auditorium and cafeteria, are in a % 
one-story construction and off by themselves : i 
whereas the classrooms are in a two-story a, 
construction by themselves. In this classroom , me 
wing, there is an audio-visual education room a i lf 
































which backs up to the auditorium. This room if | 
seats 90 pupils and has a pitched floor similar ‘ | 
; 
i 


jf 


to the auditorium. } 
There are 21 classrooms including four ~ tae 

equipped for science instruction, two for art , Ne 

and four for a core program. The last men- ‘ 

tioned rooms, and the art rooms, have large o 

panels in the rear, 9 by 12 feet in size, for sf 

use in illustration, in graphic form, for various 

projects carried on in these rooms. Between 

each of the core rooms is a storage room for ror sy 

projects constructed during the development 

of the core program 


The music room, 36 by 30 feet, is directly The pleasantly appointed library is conducive to quiet study and research. 











“I 
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The sewing room is amply equipped with cabinets, 


é A vinyl-asbestos tile floor was especially chosen to 
cutting tables, sewing equipment, and a fitting room. 


withstand the hard wear of the science laboratory. 




















An accordion pleated door between the teachers’ and 
pupils’ cafeterias converts the teachers’ cafeteria into a 
small stage for panel discussions, P.T.A. meetings, 

and dramatics. 


Each of the core rooms and art rooms is furnished with 
a large 9x 12 ft. panel for illustrating various projects 
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The windowless auditorium is lighted by overhead spotlights, 
the stage by footlights. 


ack of the stage and 


per jally 


eparated from it by 
acoustical door The 
platforms in the music room are portable and 
can be moved out 
this 4 


constructed 


onto the 
Other 


stage whenevet 
necessary features of the build 
ing are as follows 


room, with cabinet combination 
ewing and cutting tables, and a fitting room 

Cooking room with five practice kitchens 
each with a four-pupil capacity. All cabinet 
in this room are metal with sliding doors 

A library 22 by 60 feet, with a workroom 
i delivery and storage room, and a browsing 
irea furnished with lounging chairs. This is in 
the middle of the second floor of the classroom 
ing 

The industrial-arts rooms provide for ex 
ploratory experience 


Sewing 


in woodworking, metals 

















An interesting display case brightens the office-lobby. 
The unenclosed general office encourages a closer 
relationship between pupil and administrator. 






printing, ceramic textiles, lapidary, photog 
raphy, and other craft work 
The auditorium seats 785 and is without 


There are 
footlights on the 


window spotlights overhead and 
stage. The cafeteria con- 
tains a central kitchen and two dining rooms 
each with a seating capacity for 125 pupils 
Ihe kitchen has a walk-in refrigerator, steam 
shelf, baking ovens, stoves, cooks’ tables, dish- 
washer, mixers, and other mechanical aids 
There is also a large storage room which is 
directly at the right of the service entrance 
At the left of this entrance is the cafeteria 


director's office, so placed that she can easily 
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Grover; 


The Teachers’ Association recently entertained the Board 
of Education at dinner. Among the hosts and guests were, 
seated (left to right): an unidentified guest; Supt. E. C. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Page, vice-president of the board; 
Dominick T. Jordan, president of the board; E. Gil Boyer, 
retiring president, Teachers’ Association. Standing (left to 
right): Dr. Maurice M. Pine, Dr. Richard J. Cross, Gordon 
F. Reynolds, and Mrs. Jamie Ross Fahs, board members; 
James E. O'Leary, president-elect, Teachers’ Association; 
Richard L. Faust, board member; and Miss May B. Wood 
bury, secretary, Teachers’ Association. 


check the supplies as they are delivered. One 
of the dining rooms has a large area at the 
end farthest from the serving counter, for a 
teachers’ dining room. This area is separated 
from the dining room by three steps running 
the full length of the area. Accordion-pleated 
doors come out from either wall and meet 
in the center. In this way, the teachers’ dining 
room can be used as a stage for P.T.A. meet- 
ings, dramatics, student council meetings, 
panel discussions, and a multitude of activities 
The dining rooms are equipped with folding 
tables so that they can be used for almost any 
purpose. The gymnasium is 60 by 84 feet, with 
in electrically operated partition which divides 
the area for boys and girls. The locker rooms 
are equipped with lockers in the proportion 
of 10 small gymnasium suit lockers to one 
large clothes locker. 

Opposite the general office and the prin 
cipal’s and vice-principal’s rooms is a confer- 
ence room to be used for group meetings. Next 


to this conference room is a large general 
guidance room and, on one side, two coun 
selors’ offices and, on the other, a medical 
clinic. The general office is not enclosed. There 


are no doors. This arrangement was made to 
give the pupils a feeling that the administra- 
tive activities are an integral part of the school 
and pupils are welcome to come to the office 
whenever they desire. No physical — and 
therefore, we hope, no psychological — barriers 
exist between pupils and administrators 

The school contains two teachers’ 
stock rooms, toilet rooms, and a 
(oil-fired) boiler room 

Included in the contract price were library 
shelving, science instructors’ desks, all cor 
ridor and gymnasium lockers, paving, drive 
ways, curbs, and sidewalks 

The floors are of various construction, a 
cording to use. The music room, industrial-arts 
shop, and the stage are wood, all corridors are 
terrazzo, with coved terrazzo base. The locker 
rooms have cement floors, and the toilets 
tile. The gymnasium and the visual 


rooms 
three-unit 


ceramic 


(Concluded on page 95 
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Front View, New Primary Building, Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg Rural Agricultural School, Middleville, 
Mich. Louis C. Kingscott & Associates, Architects, Kalamazoo 











Top and Side Lighted 





The Thornapple Primary School 
Karl C. Van Sickle’ 

















School children of Middleville, Mich., score new school, people were attracted to the con tion industrial-arts building and a garage to 
nother educational first. In 1931 they moved = munity and the school problem has been one house the school buses was constructed east 
into a new school building partially financed of continuous expansion. In 1936 an eight of the main building. The last expansion to 
by a grant from W. K. Kellogg, who headed — room addition was made on the south end of | the main building was made to the west wing 
the cereal food processing tirm bearing his the original building. A year later a combina consisting of a cafeteria, two additional class 
name. This school was the first of several in 
Michigan to benefit) from Mr. Kellogg's sti 
philanthropy. In November of the year 19 
a new generation moved into an addition which eran Dee EEE 










will be among the first to use a new system 
of daylighting classrooms through roof areas 
This development in school building construc 
tion is the culmination of research at the 
Daylighting Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan And, it provides classroom cond) 
tions in keeping with Mr. Kellogg’s original 
ideas about rural education 


P 7 4 . > | 4 
rower] Bpcoy er py [pe gy Ep 
Mr. Kellogg was interested in the health ‘ 


Cc i@) R R | 0 O R 
—- = | 
ind education of rural children. From thi 


ay 
- COATS - 
BL eos. ot. oot. eee 
. or OFF mircwel 
came his desire to assist in financing needed : _ — | 


schools in Michigan. School facilities in the ociscaimitiidlanacanecemulee touneaadheeteemeaen 
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Middleville area during the early depression eS ee ee iii 
years deteriorated, and the condition became — 
so acute that new and improved facilities were Prrved 
essential : q baal 
With the aid of the Kellogg contribution aC —— 
i building of 14 classrooms was constructed in P 
1931. Because it was located in Thornapple 7 
Township near the Thornapple River it was 
named the Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg Rural Floor Plan, New Primary Building, Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg Rural 
Agricultural School. Partially because of the Agricultural School, Middleville, Mich. Louis C. Kingscott & 


superintendent of School Mid 


Associates, Achitects, Kalamazoo 
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roon) ind a large library-study room tor tion was required. A Citizens’ Advisory Com 
the high school. The additions were partially mittee of 44 was appointed to look into the 
financed by the aid of the Kellogg Founda school problems and their solutions 
tion The Middleville school population is drawn 

The war years brought new people to the from a growing area of a hundred square 
irea to work in the war industries located in miles, most of whom are living around the 
Middleville. and, as in other American citie perimeter of the Middleville city limits 
the school buildings began bursting at the In June, 1952, a bond issue of $225,000 was 
eams for lack of space to iwcommodate the voted and Architects Louis ¢ Kingscott and 
expanded enrollment Associates, Inc were retained to design the 

After the war, there was little migratior new building unit. A site of four acres adjacent 
iway from Middleville. The people who had to the original building was purchased. Addi 
come taved, a did the industries Conse tional land for future expansion | ivailable 
quently, there were more children to educate north of the new building 

In 194 chool enrollment was 646. Five Construction began early in 1953 on a 
vears later it had grown to 762. At the end ot steel, glass, wood, and brick one-story build 
the 19 term it had risen to 872 and the ing with eight classrooms. ‘There are two 
total when school opened in 1953 was 9 by kindergarten rooms, and three each of first 
1958 it is estimated that facilities will be re ind second grades. Other rooms include a 





quired for 1090 pupil 





kitchen for food preparation, a boiler room 
lo meet the expected increase the peopl lavatories for teachers. an office. and an all 
ol Middleville dec ided that a classroom addi purpo e room which doubles 





is a catetera 
























Architect Louis C. Kingscott (left) explains to Supt. Carl 
Van Sickle how the roof panels transmit light but reject 
the glare and heat of the sun. 










@ The roof lighting panels are scientifically located in rela- 
; tion to the light-directing glass blocks in the side wall to 
4 

produce uniform illumination throughout the room. 


7 


nc ove 


@ This end-wall view of a typical classroom shows the new 
method of daylighting classrooms through roof areas. 








All classrooms are self-contained, with two 
toilets in each and wardrobes in the kindergar- 
ten room. Each of the eight rooms has a 
teacher’s closet, storage area, and an equip- 
ment sink with a water bubbler 

The building is on a poured concrete slab 
lhe exterior is buff and iron-spot brick, light 
directing glass block, and aluminum window 
sash which serves as a vision strip. The room 
partitions are brick to the wainscot and light 
weight pastel-painted concrete block above 

The upper structure is composed of exposed 
laminated wood beams supported on _ free 
-tanding steel columns. The sloping roof deck 
is poured gypsum. Each classroom has four 
roof lighting panels 

Roof lighting was selected for daylighting 
the deep interiors of the 31 ft. 8 in. by 24-1 
rooms because it eliminates complicated fram 
ing which would be required otherwise for the 
imount of daylighting desired 

An oil-fired boiler provides hot water radiant 
heating 

Ceilings are acoustical tile. Supplementary 
lighting is obtained from fluorescent fixtures 
Corridors which have brick walls are day 
lighted with roof skylight panels identical with 
those in the classrooms 

The daylighting system of the classrooms 
is a combination of time-tested light-directing 
glass blocks in the outer wall of each room 
combined with a series of skylight panels 
fitted with especially designed glass blocks 
The side wall lighting includes a broad vision 
strip of clear glass so that the children may 
see the surrounding landscape and may have 
glimpses of the sky. 

The roof skylight panels are so located that 
the inner areas of the room have substantially 
as much light as the spaces just inside the 
windows. The panels are constructed of alumi 
num grids and are designed to obviate the 
usual troubles of leaking and deterioration 
from expansion and contraction in hot and 
cold weather. The glass blocks, as properly 
oriented, fully admit light from the north sky 
and the low winter sun, but do not transmit 
summer heat or allow the leakage of winter 
warmth from the ceiling areas 

Light meter checks indicate remarkably 
uniform light throughout the entire room. No 
supplementary artificial light whatsoever was 
needed in the classrooms during normal schoo] 


Concluded on page 
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Front Exterior, Gladstone Street Elementary School, Cranston, R. I. — Howe, Prout & Ekman, Architects, Providence 


A School That Solved Numerous Community Problems 


The Gladstone Street Elementary School 
recently occupied in the city of Cranston 
R. L,, has solved a number of community prob- 
lems in addition to providing instructional 
areas for an elementary school and a social 
center for an adult population in a crowded 
neighborhood. The building replaces four old 
wooden schoolhouses of four to eight rooms 
each and removes a serious community hazard. 

When the board of education contemplated 
the erection of a new elementary school build 
ing, an alert group of city officials pointed 
out the fact that the most central site was 
an abandoned mine which had for many year 
been an eyesore and which had provided a 
dangerous nuisance. Neighbors had used the 
huge opening for dumping rubbish and fill 
but this practice had to be stopped due to 
the nuisance it had created. The location of a 
dignified school building on the site would 
in spite of the expense necessary for con- 
structing the extensive foundation, solve a 
dozen community problems. In the end the 
cost was most reasonable because of the low 
price paid for the property. 

The educational planning for the building 


The steel frame roof is covered with precast gypsum planks, 
was carried on by Superintendent Clarence 


nail coat, and slate. 
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The pool begins to take shape 





sosworth and his associates in the city school 
idministration. Dr. Homer Anderson, Pro 
fessor of Education at Harvard University 


icted as educational consultant and worked 
both with the school authorities and with 
Messrs. Howe, Prout and Ekman, Architect 
rovidence, who were engaged early in the 
consideration of the project. As the work 


progressed the architects employed a firm ot 
tructural engineers from New York City, and 
i heating engineer from Cambridge to handle 
the special engineering problems involved 
Che architects’ own staff of engineers handled 
the immediate engineering for the plumbing 
ind electrical work 

The site, which consisted of a wide, deep 
hole and a series of mine tunnels, presented a 
challenge to both the architects and engineers 
to determine an absolutely safe and, at the 
ame time, economical solution of the founda 
tion problem, It was necessary to substantially 
ilter the grades of the site to make the best 


possible use of the area of 350,000 square 


feet, so that both the building and the play 
ireas and the relations to the surrounding 
treets would be favorable 


The structure was designed with concrete 
columns going down to solid rock, using the 
exterior and interior corridor walls on the 
ground floor as beams spanning between col 
umns. Many of the interior cross walls were 
designed to provide stability, and the concrete 
lab supporting the first floor was designed 
with like emphasis for stiffening the walls as 


vell as handling the floor load. Every pos 
ible precaution was taken to prevent harn 
to the building from the settlement of fill 

The building as planned contains the follow 
ing areas 

2~classrooms 

? kindergarten room 

1 library 

1 conterence room 

principal’s and general offic: 

teachers’ rooms 

health rooms 

cafeteria with kitchen and food storage rooms 

book and supply storage rooms 

bicycle room 

complete gymnasium with locker rooms and 

showers 
swimming pool, using the showers, lockers, 


etc., provided for the gymnasium 
game rooms 
meeting room with 
storage room, et 


platform, kitchenette, 


The size of rooms, the general arrangement 


46 


ol the building, and the gymnasium 


caleleria 


swimming pool, etc., were all planned for 
community use. 
The main roof is steel construction, using 


precast gypsum planks covered with nail coat 
ind finished with slate. Steel columns bearing 
on the concrete walls at the first floor level 
upport the roof framing and all first floor 
walls are of curtain wall construction with 4 
inch brick set 1% inches away from the cinder 
blocks to form an air space. Exterior walls are 
faced with red brick; trim is wood and lime 
stone. Room partitions in the first story are 
constructed of steel studs plastered on wire 
lath, and the partitions in the ground floor 
ire exposed cinder blocks painted. Main toilets 


have walls of structural glazed terra 


cotta 
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ind the corridors have a toot high wainscot 
of the same materials. 

Floors in general are asphalt tile, and all! 
ceilings in corridors and rooms including the 
iuditorium are accustical plaster. 

About 60 different pastel color combina 
tions were used throughout the building: wood 
work in general is birch, stained a very light 


| 
COLOT 


The Heating System 
Extensive research by the architects and e: 
gineers resulted in a system of heating and 
ventilation which is rather different from the 
usual school systems. The classrooms and 
other instructional areas are heated by hot 
water placed in radiant panels. In the 


use 
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Ground Floor Plan, Gladstone Street Elementary School, Cranston, R. I. — 
Howe, Prout & Ekman, Architects, Providence 
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1. Classroom 12, Gymnasium 23. Teachers’ lounge 
2. Corridor 13. Lobby 24. Library 

3. Stairs 14. Tickets 25. Conference room 
4. Boye toilet 15. Cafeteria 26. Dressing room 
5. Girls’ toilet 16. Kitchen 27. Unexcavated 

6. Men's toilet 17. Garbage room 28. Stage 

7. Women's toilet 18. Supply storage 29. Auditorium 

8. Book storage 19. Vegetable storage 30. Foyer 

9. Storage 20. Refrigerator 31. Closet 

10. Janitor’s room 21. Help’s lockers 32. Coat room 

11. Upper part of pool 22. Teachers’ dining room 








First Floor Plan, Gladstone Street Elementary School, Cranston, R. I 
1. Classroom 11. Upper part of pool 21. Kindergarten 
». Corridor 12. Upper part of gym 22. Coat room 
3. Stairs 13. Game room 23. Hall 
4. Boys’ toilet 14. Vestibule 24. Gallery 
5. Girls’ toilet 15. Entrance hall 25. Upper part of stage 
6. Men's toilet 16. Principal's office 26. Service room 
). Women’s toilet 17. Toilet 27. Upper part of auditori 
8 Book Storage 18. Clerk’s office 28. Projection room 
9. Storage 19. Waiting room 
16. Janitor’s room 20. Health room 
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The Gladstone Elementary School is located in the Arlington Section of 
Cranston, R. I., one of the oldest and most heavily populated 


areas in the city. 
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Pool and Locker Room 


Plan, Gladstone Street Elementary School, 


Cranston, R. I. 


Classroor 16. Janitor’s room 19. Boys’ locker room 
Corridor 11. Pool 20. Men's locker room 

3. Stairs 12. Seats 21. Coat room 

4. Boys’ toilet 13. Girls’ dressing room 22. Hall 

5. Girls’ toilet 14. Showers 23. Closet 

6. Men’s toilet 15. Basket storage 24. Unexcavated 

7. Women's toilet 16. Boys’ dressing room 25. Bicycle room 

8. Book Storage 17. Girls’ locker room 26. Compressor room 

9. Starage 18. Women’s locker room 

system has developed excellent water circula- Supplementary heating on the stage is 


tion and only a 10-degree drop occurs in the 
iuditorium, kindergarten, and swimming pool 
ireas. Three steel boilers, oil fired, provide 
the power for operating both the heating and 
the hot water systems. 

Fresh air for the classrooms is introduced 
through manually operated movable steel sash 


under the control of each teacher. Vitiated 
iir from the classrooms is led in regulated 
quantities through vent flues into the roof 


space and into the suction side of two ele 
trically operated blower type exhaust 
ind then discharged through the roof. 

[he gymnasium is heated by a large wall- 
hung heating unit under automatic 


fans 


control 


Roof ventilators remove vitiated air at the 
ceiling. The auditorium is heated and venti 
lated by a large separate unit arranged to 


upply fresh 
ired quantits 


registers. Ar 


iir or recirculated air in any de 
through wide wall grilles and 
exhaust fan removes vitiated air. 
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pro- 
vided by radiators temperature 
water 

The electrical equipment is complete, and 
classrooms and other areas are wired to pro- 
vide both lighting and supplementary outlets 
for visual education, etc. Classrooms are 
lighted with direct-indirect units to produce 
’8 foot-candles on the working areas. The 
regular fire alarm system is supplemented by 
fire detectors located where a fire might start 
without being noticed. The alarms are con 
nected to the city alarm system and include 
i cutout for use during fire drills 


using high 


\ complete public-address system centering 
in the principal's office and overextended to 
the classrooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
even the boiler room is installed 

The building has a pupil capacity of 840 
under ordinary organization. The cost was 8 
cents per cubic foot, and the cost per pupil 
was $1.615. The total outlav was $1 


% OO( 








SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of January, 1954, sales of 


school bonds, in the amount of $139,765,885, 


were reported. The following state sales were 
among the larger reported 
California $14,014 Mississipy $10,480,000 
Colorado 4,925,000 New Jerse 5,000 
Illinois 5,735,000 New York 27,002,500 
Indiana 2,292,000 North Carolina 4 %80.000 
Louisiana §,739,000 Ohio 16,664,000 
Massachusett 3,670,000 Pennsylvania 8,615,000 
Michigan 3,972,000 Tennessee 141,000 
Minnesota 5,300,000 Texa 65.100 
The average cost of 20 school bonds, as of 


January 31, was 2.46 per cent 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
luring the month of January, 1954, 
reported contracts for educational buildings in 
$7 states for a total of 499 buildings at a cost 
of $131,684,000 
During the month of February, 1954, con 
tracts were let for 494 educational buildings, in 
states east of the Rocky Mountains. Dodge 
reported that these buildings will cost a total of 
$144,281,000 
During the month of February, 1954, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, for 57 new buildings, to cost 
$22,173,981. 












Dodge 


school 


Projects reported in early stages of work in- 
cluded 35 schools, at an estimated valuation of 
$19,201,767. 


CREATE BUILDING FUND 

The board of education of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., in 1948 began a school building reserve 
fund, which has proved a real saving to the tax- 
payers. Annually $50,000 received from direct 
taxation has been set aside, together with vary- 
ing amounts derived from unexpended balances. 
All of the money was invested in government 
treasury certificates, at 244 per cent interest. 

In January, 1953, a bond issue of $2,475,000 
was added to the amount in the reserve fund, 
making a total of $2,910,000 available for build- 
ing purposes. The money was used to finance two 
elementary schools and additions to existing ele- 
mentary schools. These buildings, now under 
construction, will be completed and occupied in 
the 1954—55 school year 


APPROVE BUILDING PROGRAM 
The voters of the 
Hudson Falls, N. Y 


building program, 


district of 
have approved a school 
calling for the erection of a 
junior-senior high school and several elementary 
chools, The cost of 
to reach $3,080,000 


central school 


the buildings is expected 
which will be financed with 
$100,000, a state grant of 
$2,980,000, and a district grant of $1,163,344. 


MARION BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Marion, Ohio, has 
completed an extensive school building program, 


a bond issue of 


including a new senior high school, a junior high 
school, additions to four elementary schools and 
the junior high school, and the remodeling of 
another junior high school. The board has begun 
plans for the establishment of a 
program on the 
enior high 


lunch 
high, and 


school 
elementary, junior 


school levels 
















The Trend ‘Toward 








When the need for funds for 
school buildings is urgent, as it has been with 
increasing enrollments and mounting 
extreme measures for reducing costs of con- 
struction and maintenance are likely to be 
sought. Among being sug- 
gested for effecting economies is that of low- 
ered ceiling heights. For many 
years, the tendency had been to standardize at 
1 minimum of approximately 12 feet. This 
height, it was maintained by code makers and 
others, was 


conserving 


costs 


those currently 


classroom 


necessary to provide adequate 
heights for admitting light and to provide a 
ufficient volume of air per child. But with 
increased understanding of the problems of 
ventilation and improvements in both natural 
and artificial illumination, along with the trend 
toward providing greater floor areas per child 
there appears to be little justification for con- 
tinuing to build schools with traditional ceil- 
ing heights 


The purpose ol this 


article is to report 
briefly the results of an inquiry recently un 
dertaken to locate with nine-foot 
classroom ceiling heights and to ascertain in 
some measure how satisfactory such schools 
are proving in practice. The writer has no 
desire in reporting 


schools 


the results to appear as 
an advocate of ceilings of this height. The 
purpose is solely to present the data gathered 
so that those interested may know where such 
schools are to be found and what advantages 
ire claimed for them 

The study was the outgrowth of a request 
hy Milwaukee school authorities to be per- 
mitted to construct with nine-foot 
ceilings, state code calls for a 
minimum of 10 feet. Exceptions are sometimes 
granted by the State Industrial Commission if 
ipproved by the local Board of Appeals. Be 
fore approving the request in this instance 
the Appeals Board asked that evidence be 
presented as to the experience of other cities 
with nine-foot ceilings. 

At this juncture 


a S¢ hool 
whereas the 


telegrams were sent to 16 
members of the National Council on School- 
house Construction familiar with school build- 
ing activities in various states. This was done 
for the purpose of locating quickly schools 
with classroom ceilings of nine feet or less 
Fifteen replies representing 13 states, exclusive 
of Wisconsin, were received. These provided 
t tentative list of approximately 70 school 
buildings, not including those of Oklahoma 
City, either completed, under construction, or 
in final planning stages. In connection with 
those of Oklahoma City, Assistant Superin- 


*Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Milwaukee, Wis 


NINE-FOOT CLASSROOM CEILINGS 


W. W. Theisen® 


tendent George wrote: “Within the last two 
years we have built about eight elementary 
chools with ceiling heights which average 
ibout 84% to 9% feet.” The 15 replies also 
suggested leads to several other schools with 
ceiling heights below 10 feet. 

In each case tentatively listed, a letter was 
iddressed to the superintendent of schools 
isking for brief comments on the experience 
of his community with low-ceiling classrooms. 
Replies were received from all but three and 
accounted for 69 schools with ceiling heights 
of nine feet or less. Another, that represented 
by Sibley High School in West St. Paul, indi- 
cated that certain rooms had 
heights of feet. Others were 
have ceiling heights somewhat 
nine teet 


only ceiling 
found to 
greater than 
All are relatively new buildings. 
The 69 schools were confined to eight of 
the 14 states 


nine 


By far, the greatest number of 
schools with ceiling heights of nine feet or 
less were found in New York, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. In several instances, the new schools 
were only recently opened, and in one case, 
Rio Vista, Calif., contracts were about to be 
let. For this some of the comments 
of superintendents and others must be taken 
as representing rather 


reason 
anticipated benefits 
than as proved gains. 

Although the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and Ohio were included in 
the inquiry, no schools with ceilings as low 
as nine feet were found in them. As in Wis- 
consin, code or legal restrictions apparently 
do not permit classroom ceiling heights of less 
than 10 feet in Massachusetts and Ohio. A 
number of schools with ceiling heights of nine 
and one-half feet were found in Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Michigan, in addition to those in 
states which permit nine-foot ceilings. A state- 
ment by the Washington State Department 
of Public Instruction indicates that more than 
50 per cent of the new school classrooms have 
ceiling heights of less than 10 feet 

Brief excerpts from letters received from 
superintendents or other officials representing 
the schools having ceilings of 


nine feet or 


less follow 


CALIFORNIA 


Rio Vista We selected a nine foot height 
for the following reasons: (1) We felt that the 
height of the ceilings in older buildings had been 
set where it was in a mere effort to get enough 
cubic content in the room, this being necessary for 
ventilation and light diffusion; (2) that the ex- 
cessive height of old type classrooms was prob- 
ably more appropriate to the size of the teacher, 
the architect, and the superintendent than it was 
to the youngsters who lived in the room; (3) 






that the excessive cubagze made 
air to heat and was a factor in higher heating 
costs. — Harry Arey, District Superintendent. 


just so much more 


San Carlos — Brittain Acres Elementary School 
with top daylight only known 9-foot ceiling class- 
room building in use . . . nine-foot ceilings were 
proposed for multi-storied stage college building 
but increased to 10 feet to reduce cost of electric 
lighting. Experimental room just occupied Shafter 
High School, Kern County, Union High School 
District Bakersfield. .— Cartes Burscr 
Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 

The principal of the school, Rater 
relayed reactions of individual 
fashion: 

First Teacner: Fine. Doesn’t seem to mak¢ 
any difference comparing Central and Brittain 
Acres rooms 

Seconp Tracuer: At first, felt oppressed 
definite feeling of lack of head room. Makes n« 
difference now. 

Tuirp Teacuer: After being at Central so long 
feels ceiling pushes in on her on the low side 
Prefers higher ceilings. 

FourtH TEACHER: 
way. 

Freta Teacuer: O.K 
louvers. 

Srixtw Teacner: Fine. Feels homelike 

SeventH TeacHer: Fine. Likes the 
homey atmosphere of low ceiling. 

He summarized the reaction in this fashion: 

Everyone seems to like the general appearance 
from the outside. Low buildings fit the site beau 
tifully. No one has any real opposition to low 
ceilings. A few have adjusted to them; a few 
prefer them. 

However, there is some disapproval of the sky- 
lights and louvers which are made necessary par- 
tially through less window space. The light can 
be controlled fairly well, but there is a heat prob 
lem in warm weather and a definite cold draft 
in chilly weather.—Rutn W MErLeENDy, 
Superintendent 


Howi1t1 
teachers in thi 


Fine. Likes room in every 


Doesn't like skylight and 


warm, 


ILLINOIS 


Cambridge High School —. Ceilings in ou 
new high school building, are 8 feet & 
inches. We have found through four years of use 
that they are very adequate and have in no wa‘ 
caused any inconvenience Warren T Pact 
Superintendent 


MINNESOTA 


Cass Lake —. . . Our school building with the 

nine-foot classroom ceilings is still in the process 

of construction so we have not, as yet, had any 

actual experience with the low classroom ceilings 
L. W. Trent, Superintendent 


Richfield —. . . Our experience with the lowe: 
[nine-foot] ceilings has been good. . . . We have 
no scientific evidence, but in schools of this type 
we feel that our children are more relaxed 
quieter, less irritable, and more attentive to their 
tasks. Some of this, of course, may be due to 
better acoustical treatment in the rooms, but it is 
my feeling that no one factor is responsible for 
the improved conditions, but rather a combina- 
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tion of factors making for a better total learning 
environment.— Harry E. RumpeL, Superin- 
tendent 


St. Paul — We have found it inadvisable to go 
below 9’-0” with any ceiling in a high or junior 
high school. At the elementary level, some spe- 
cial spaces may go to 8’-0”.— James D. Votct, 
Consulting Architect. 


West St. Paul — Sibley Senior High School at 
West St. Paul, Minnesota, has 9-foot ceilings in 
the following rooms: Home Economics, Library, 
ind in one Study Room. . The low ceiling 
works out very well in the Home Economics 
Department and in the Library, but not too well 
in the Study Room off the Library.—J. R. 
Monson Principal. 


NEW YORK 


Ardsly — We have only been in our new 14 
room primary school a few weeks. To date, we 
have found no disadvantages to the 9-foot class- 
room ceilings M. W. Sm.man, Supervising 
Principal 


Beacon — Our James V. Forrestal Elementary 
School opened last month. The low ceiling class 
rooms are so far proving very satisfactory. The 
school is a one-story building. — Eart D. Hewes, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Guilderland Center — We have just opened the 
following elementary schools: Westmere Ele 
mentary 20 classrooms; Altamont Elementary 

15 classrooms; Fort Hunter Elementary — 11 
classrooms. The new Guilderland Central High 
School with 39 classrooms will open in Septem 
ber, 1954. All of the above schools have nine- 
foot ceilings in both the classrooms and the corr 
dors Our experience in our elementary 
schools has been good Ratpn V. WESTERVELT, 
Supervising Principal 


Horseheads — We are building three elementary 
schools with 9-foot classroom ceilings; however, 
they are not completed. . . . My general impres- 


ion is that we are going to like them. A short 
time ago I visited a neighboring school with a 
)-foot ceiling and my impression was very 


favorable C. J. Waeater, Supervising Prin 

Liverpool — To date there has been no comment 
directed against the use of the nine-foot ceilings 
in our schools. In fact, the elementary teachers 
have been much impressed with the “coziness” 
of the rooms that can be achieved with the lower 


ceilings Rexrorp C. Brooks, Administrative 
{ssestant 
Massapequa — We moved into Unqua School in 


February, 1953, and like the nine-foot classroom 
ceilings very much We have just started to 
build Hawthorn School, another 32 room school, 
under the same low ceiling specifications R, J. 
LocKHART, Superintendent 


Patchogue — We recently completed an elemen- 
tary school of 21 rooms in which the ceilings are 
) feet from the floor. We are very satisfied with 
this construction Pau. A. Bassett, Super- 
intendent 


Skaneateles — We have recently completed a 26- 
classroom elementary building designed in accord- 
ance with the New York State Regulations. Our 
classrooms are 27’'x32’ and have a 9’ ceiling. 
The rooms are most attractive; and, during the 
eight weeks they have been in use, we have had 
only commendable reports from everyone using 
them Frep P. Funpis, Principal. 


Uniondale — We have gone to nine-foot ceilings, 
in our three latest schools —two of which went 
into operation this past September, and one of 
which will be opening September, 1954. . . . Our 
operating experience has not been extensive 
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enough for us to claim expertness on the subject 

. Our main reason for first considering the 
nine-foot ceiling was to lower building costs. 
There can be no doubt that the cube of a 
building is reduced, thus reducing costs. How- 
ever, the space eliminated is not highly expen- 
sive cubage, and that fact must be considered 
when computing the savings effected. Lighting is 
a factor of prime importance when considering 
the lower ceiling. . . . The question of heating and 
ventilating these rooms was considered at the 
time the nine-foot ceiling was adopted. . . . We 
feel that the reduced cubage should reduce fuel 
consumption and that the lowered ceiling should 
aid the unit ventilator in maintaining a more 
uniform temperature throughout the room. The 
administrators and teachers in the two existing 
schools, using the nine-foot ceiling, have given 
very favorable reports. Teachers claim acoustics 
are better, and they don’t have to project their 
voices so forcibly. They claim a more intimate 
association effect exists. We definitely feel 


that the nine-foot height is an improvement. In 
fact, we have a 2000 student secondary school 
coming off the drawing board this month. We 
are incorporating the nine-foot ceiling idea in 
Rosert M 


this three story building. 
{dministrative Assistant. 


LEIFELS, 





Valley Stream — As far as we can ascertain at 
the present time we can find no disadvantages 
that accrue from a lower ceiling. . . . Our experi- 
ence has only been since September in these 
rooms. However at this time I feel that we are 
perfectly safe in making the above statements. 

The actual height of the ceilings referred 
tois...9 feet SnHEeRwoop S. Quick (Decem 
ber 9, 1953). 


Yonkers — We have constructed two new build- 
ings and several additions in which we have 
used the lower classroom ceilings. Our experi- 
ence with them has been good STANLEY S. 
Wynstra, Superintendent of Schools. 

We believe that the lowered ceiling gives a 
much more home-like atmosphere to the rooms 
and that they have a very favorable effect upon 
children and teachers alike. By the use of acousti- 
cal materials in the ceiling we also find that these 
rooms are very quiet. We recommend them with- 
out reservation. 

. The height of our ceilings in School 29 
is eight feet three inches to eight feet six inches 
and School 25 is eight feet. — Freperick W. Hm, 
Deputy Superintendent and Business Administra- 
tor of Schools. 


In addition to the above, East Meadows reports 
five schools and Hempstead and North Merrick 
each one school with nine-foot ceilings under con- 
struction or out for bids. 


OKLAHOMA 


Clinton (2 schools) —... We think that the low- 
ceiling classrooms are very satisfactory and we 
would not consider having anything else. — Ar 
Harris, Superintendent. 





Elk City (2 schools) — We are very happy with 
our nine foot ceilings; therefore when and if we 


build another building we shall use them. - 
RicHarD Burcu, Superintendent. 
Guymon — We just moved to our new high 


school building last week. As far as I am able 
to determine the nine-foot ceilings are adequate 
Gro. W. SPENNER, Superintendent 


Miami (2 schools) —From the standpoint of 
light, heat, ventilation, economy and function, 
we think these schools are superior in every 
way.-—R. C. Nicnors, Superintendent. 


Norman — We have three new buildings 
which have nine-foot ceilings —two elementary 
and one high school building. We now have an- 
other such elementary building under construc- 
tion. While we have only been in our new 
buildings since early in September we are quite 
sold on them. Teachers and pupils alike seem to 
be very enthusiastic about the buildings. We 
have found that by lowering the ceilings in our 
buildings we have been able to cut down our 
“Per square foot” costs considerably. By using 
improved methods of ventilation we feel that the 
added cubic space obtained from high ceilings is 
no longer needed or desired J. Don Garrison, 
Superintendent 


Oklahoma City — Within the last two years we 
have built about eight elementary schools with 
ceiling heights which average about 8% to 9% 
feet. They seem to be very desirable and as far 
as we can tell education functions as well in 
schools with these ceiling heights as in schools 
with higher ceilings. I think 9 feet high for ele- 
mentary schools and 10 feet high for secondary 
schools is a good compromise in the low and 
high ceiling controversy. N. L. Georce, Asst. 
Superintendent, Administrative Services 


Stillwater — We have nine-foot ceilings in four 
new schools, The general pupil comfort and edu- 
cational environment is superior to that of any 


of our traditional schools R. R. Russe, 
Superintendent, 

OREGON 
Eugene — Bethel School District . We 


have two buildings using the 9° classroom. ... 
We have been very happy with the two buildings 
that we have used this height ceiling in. We find 
that the light is better and that the construction 
is cheaper Tom Powers, Superintendent. 


Lebanon — Crowfoot School District — To date 
we have found the nine-foot classroom ceilings 
very satisfactory . The building is too new 
for us to know what effect the low ceilings will 
have on our heating costs. We feel the low ceil- 
ing design is very good and plan to build an- 
other similar building quite soon Grorce B. 
Evans, Superintendent 


TEXAS 
Austin County 4 
ceilings referred to 
satisfactory in our schools. 
County Superintendent 


schools) The nine-foot 
have proved entirely 
Grorce W. Hz, 


Edna — We moved into one of the buildings .. . 
on October 5, and expect to occupy the other one 
on November 1. These are the first buildings we 
have had of this type construction. How- 
ever, we are highly pleased with these buildings 


and believe they are the answer to several of 
our problems.—-Oscar E. Bounps, Superin- 
tendent. 

Electra — Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Associ- 


ates were the architects of our new building. It 
consists of thirteen classrooms, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, bandroom, and administrative 
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space. The ceiling height is less than nine feet, 
and we are particularly happy with the results 
from this feature. We find it a distinct advantage 
for purposes of heating, lighting, acoustical treat 
ment, and a general feeling of well-being on the 
part of our students, I do not hesitate to recom 
mend that you try such a _ plan W. G 
Barner, Superintendent. 


Laredo (4 schools) —QOur classrooms are bi 
laterally lighted with natural lighting coming 
from a window wall and from the ceiling in the 
inner part of the classroom; therefore the 8'-9' 
ceiling serves the following purposes: (1) It re 
heating loads. (2) It offers a homelike 
scale to the classroom. (3) It costs less to build 
J. W. Nixon, City Superintendent 


duc es 


Port Arthur — There have been four building 
recently completed in Port Arthur with nine 
foot ceilings or less. We find them very satisfac 
tory Z. T. Fortescue, Superintendent 


WASHINGTON 


Kdmonds Ihe ceiling height in our classrooms 
and hallways, in this new Mountlake Terrace 
Elementary School, is slightly less than 8 feet 
We really have two different types of interior 
classroom ceilings——one type is the low 8 foot 
ceiling with bubble-type skylights, the other is 
a clerestory stair step lighted ceiling over the in 
side one half of the classroom, while the outside 
toward the windows has the low less-than-8-foot 
ceiling, all of which are covered with acoustical 
tile and have exposed wood beams. Just recently 
we had an evaluation of these classrooms by the 
personnel working in the buildings. Of the 
twenty-five people participating in this evalua 


tion, not one had anything to say derogatory in 
iny way about these low ceiling Harorp | 
SILVERNAIL, Assistant Superintendent 

Silverdale — Chico School The ceiling 
height is an average of about 9 feet. Our experi 
ence with this construction has been very satis 


factory and the teachers are quite well satisfied. 
Construction costs are cheaper and heating costs 
are cheaper Wiittam WAx™MuUTH 


Manager 


Business 


Wapato — We did 


mentary School in 


build the Wapato Ele 


which we used a 9 


ceiling We have found that a 9% ceiling is 
a very minimum height that is possible to use 
with indirect lighting In my opinion 


no ceiling should be lower than 10 feet if we are 
going to use indirect lighting. If we go to direct 
lighting with fixtures mounted directly onto the 
ceiling I could recommend a 9’ ceiling as the 
minimum height In our efforts to build the 
buildings at a low cost I feel that we have 
forced ourselves to minimums that do not always 
work out to the best degree of practicality 
Watter H. Rorue, Architect 


THE 9'2-FOOT ROOMS 


The following are excerpts from typical let 


ters received from superintendents in cities 
that have recently built schools with ceiling 
heights of nine and one-half feet, or there 


abouts 


CONNECTICUT 


After numerous conferences with 
Department of Education, we 


West Haven 
the State 


were 
allowed to experiment with 9'%-foot ceilings in 
our First Avenue Elementary School (the first 
school in Connecticut to be allowed to deviate 
from the requirements of Connecticut Public 
School Building Guide). The results have been 
highly gratifying 


They cut 


building costs, decrease heating ex 
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penditures, are easy to provide adequate lighting, 
and make classrooms more appropriate for young 
children. Everyone is delighted with the results 
and all of our new elementary schools (three 
now in process) will be so constructed. — Mer- 
vIN E. Wacner, Superintendent. 


ILLINOIS 


Beecher — Community Unit District, 200-U — 
We have used our building for only six weeks 
but feel that the ceiling heights (9’-6”) are quite 
satisfactory Joun H. Frencu, Superintendent. 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian — The new buildings that we are cur- 
rently constructing specify 914-ft. ceilings. I 


have had under my supervision buildings with 
9-ft. ceilings. Personally if acoustical tile is used 
on the ceiling, I would prefer as much height 
as possible. It has been my experience that, 
where 9- or 814-ft. ceilings are specified, room 
circulation is not as good as with the 914- or 10- 
it. ceilings. With thirty to forty people in a 
classroom, the more head room that can be 
obtained the more desirable it is. I realize that 
boards of education, and nowadays even archi- 
tects, speak of the heat savings with the lower 
ceiling. However, I would still recommend at 
least 9'4 ft in your building W. L. 
AusTIN, Superintendent 


new 


NEW YORK 


Delmar — We have been in our Senior High 
School since January 18. So far, the reaction of 
teachers and students is very favorable to the 
9’-4” ceilings. The building is very quiet, the 
lighting is excellent and there is a feeling of in- 
timacy which is largely due to the ceiling height. 

Hamitton H. Booknout, Supervising Prin- 
( ipal 


On the whole, the evidence from several 
states indicates a distinct trend toward ceil- 
ing heights of less than ten feet, particularly 
in certain states. The trend toward ceilings no 
higher than nine feet is pronounced in New 
York, Oklahoma, and Texas. Beginnings have 
been made in Illinois, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Washington, and California, though the State 
Department in the last mentioned state, ac- 
cording to Charles Bursch, Chief, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, is reluctant to approve 
nine-foot cannot fail to note 
ilso, that ceiling heights of less than nine feet 
were found in several cases, among them 
the Cambridge, Ill., High School; two 
elementary schools in Yonkers, N. Y., one of 
which has a ceiling height of eight feet: an 
elementary school in Electra, Tex.; and four 
elementary schools in Laredo, Tex. Edmonds, 
Wash., reported an elementary school with a 
ceiling height of less than eight feet. A trend 
toward nine and one-half foot ceilings may be 
noted in Michigan 
Connecticut 


ceilings. One 


being 


and to some extent in 


Savings Are Definite 
Unfortunately, in many instances, sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to permit a reliable 
ippraisal of low ceiling buildings. However, 
where they have been in use for some time, 
the comments of superintendents, other local 
school officials and teachers in most instances 
are highly favorable. In none of the corre- 
spondence received was any desire expressed 









to return to the traditional ceiling heights. 

In addition to the savings in construction 
costs, a number call attention to savings in 
heating costs and to added pupil and teacher 
comforts resulting from low classroom ceiling 
heights. Whether the claims and hopes of their 
planners will be borne out by further experi- 
ence, only time will tell. At any rate, the 
increasing momentum of the movement toward 
ceilings of nine feet or thereabouts is one of 
which the school planning gentry cannot afford 
to dismiss lightly. The subject offers a rich 
field for study and research. School planners 
will want to know what makes such schools 
click. What improvements in lighting, both 
natural and artificial, are essential to a satis- 
factory low-classroom ceiling? Will the 
economies claimed be largely offset by in- 
creased lighting costs? Are the lowered ceil- 
ing heights superior to pitched ceilings and 
clerestory lighting? What problems of heating 
and ventilation must be solved? Are lowered 
ceilings more suitable to certain sections of 
the country than others? Are they equally 
suitable to single and multi-story buildings: 
to secondary as well as elementary schools? 
Are they suitable for certain types of in- 
structional activity and not for others? Are 
there psychological advantages that can be 
demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt: 
These and other questions of similar import 
will require careful consideration by thos¢ 
contemplating the construction of classrooms 
with low-ceiling heights. It is not the writer’s 
purpose to offer solutions to these problems 
but to assist those interested in locating such 
schools for the purpose of observation and 
study. A further purpose has been to ascer 
tain some of the advantages claimed, or objec- 
tions to low-ceiling heights found by experi- 
ence with them, and to note some of the 
problems to be faced in planning low-ceiling 
school buildings. The data gathered in the 
course of the study have already served their 
original purpose which was to provide evi- 
dence by which Wisconsin iuthorities 
could find sufficient reason to permit the Mil 
waukee Board of School Directors to proceed 
with the construction of a elementary 
school with a ceiling height of nine feet. Per 


code 


new 


mission has been granted “‘as an experiment. 
As a result, Wisconsin will now join the ranks 


of states having at least one school witl 
classroom ceiling heights of nine feet 
. 
NEW YORK’S LITTLE 
RED SCHOOLHOUSES 
The New York State Board ot Regents ha 
voted to require the modernization of all tl 


tate’s remaining little red schoolhouses, by Sey 
tember 1, 1956 
proved all one 


Under regulations recently ay 
and two-room schools must hay 
at least two exits on each floor, and must hav: 


fire-resistive materials in all heater and tue 
rooms. Such buildings must have a safe supp! 
of drinking water, with fountains, and must | 


equipped with flush-type toilets located in sepa 
rate washrooms for boys and girls. The regula 
tions are the result of a two-year survey of 921 


schools made by the Division of School Buildings 
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The Position of Director 
of Elementary Education 


IN CITIES OVER 35,000 POPULATION 


L. G. Keith* 


The co-ordination and supervision ot 
city elementary schools is a mutual and 
common concern of city school adminis- 
trators. The rapid rise in school popula- 
tion, the shifting of rural population to 
urban areas, and the increase in school in- 
structional offerings are major factors call- 
ing attention to the need for well-co-ordi- 
nated supervisory procedures in city 
elementary schools. Supervision must be 
a co-operative project that improves the 
setting for learning. An efficient educational 
program for democracy must be planned 
with a thorough knowledge of organization, 
personnel, functions, and evaluation of 
supervision. A constant and critical study 
of existing elementary school supervisory 
programs is necessary not only for an 
understanding of current trends and needs 
in that field, but as a basis for practices 
in the future 

\ study made during the school year 
1951-52 used the questionnaire method to 
reveal the status, services, and value of 
the services of the director of elementary 
education in cities over 35,000 population. 

The cities were divided into three classes, 
according to population: 


Class I cities over 500,000 population 
Class II: cities from 100,000 to 499,999 
Class III: cities from 35,000 to 99,999 population 


The directors of elementary education 
in the cities studied reported their per- 
onal and professional characteristics. The 
superintendents, a selected group of ele- 
mentary principals, and the directors them- 
selves in these cities evaluated the services 
of the directors. From the information 
obtained, certain conclusions and forecasts 
could be made. 

This article deals with a brief summary 
of the findings regarding: (1) personal 
ind professional characteristics of the di- 


rector; (2) evaluation of the services of 
the director; (3) conclusions: (4) future 
outlook 


Characteristics of the Director 


Fairly even numbers of men and women 
were employed as directors. There was a 
definite tendency toward employing men 
in the largest cities. 

In Class I cities, the most frequent age 
group was 60 to 69 years. In both Class 
If and Class III cities, the most frequent 
age group was 40 to 49 years. 


*Superintendent of School 


Independen f M 
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Of the 82 men reporting, 80 were mar- 
ried, one was single, and one was a 
widower. Of the 83 women reporting, 10 
were married, 67 were single, and 6 were 
widows. 

There was great diversity in the titles 
of persons responsible for directing ele 
mentary education in the cities studied 
Twenty different titles were reported. 

“Director of elementary education” was 
the most frequent title, “supervisor of ele 
mentary education” was second in fre- 
quency, “assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction” was third, and “administra 
tive assistant to the superintendent” was 
fourth. 

All the directors had done graduate 
work; 75.45 per cent had master’s de- 
grees and 20.36 per cent had doctor's 
degrees. Sixty-one per cent of the directors 
in Class I cities had earned a doctor’s 
degree. 

The area of college preparation men- 
tioned most frequently as most helpful to 
directors of elementary education was “in 
structional leadership — curriculum, meth 
ods of teaching.” 

The area of college preparation men- 
tioned most frequently as being least help- 
ful was “elementary plant 
management.” 

The median salaries for directors in 
Class I cities was $9,743; in Class I 
cities, $7,200; and in Class III cities 
$5,800. 

Three fourths of the directors received 
expenses and transportation aid for per 
formance of duties locally and outside of 
the city. 

The median annual cash allowance for 
automobile expense was $300. Where a 
mileage allowance was made, the median 
was seven cents per mile. 

The median cash allowance for expenses 
for out-of-town trips was $200. 

One fourth of the directors reported that 
none of their travel expenses were being 
paid 


school 


Evaluation of Services 

Sixty-one specific services eval 
uated. Forty-seven of the services were 
rated of “great importance” by large per- 
centages of all groups reporting. More than 
75 per cent of each group gave a rating of 
“great importance” to the services listed 
below. The numbers in parentheses follow- 
ing each statement are the percentages of 


were 









superintendents, principals, and directors, 
respectively. 


1. Organizing curriculum 


improvement com 

mittees (86) (84) (89.5), 

2. Conducting group conferences (85,2) (84.2 
(88.7). 
Having regularly scheduled meetings with 
administrative and supervisory staff (80 
(80.8) (84.1) 

+. Planning orientation programs for new 
teachers (79.8) (81.8) (84.7) 


5. Recommending elementary classroom teach- 
ers to the superintendent of schools or di- 
rector of personnel for employment (79. 

(76.9) (80.3). 

Assisting principals as 
proved curriculum 
(87.7). 

Having frequently scheduled meetings with 
the elementary principals (76.5) (76) (83.9 


they 
practices 


plan for im 
78.5) (79.1 


Conclusions 
Some important conclusions can be made 
as a result of the study of the status and 


work of the director of elementary 
education, 
1. More than four fifths of the city schools 


employed a person to direct and co-ordinat 
the elementary school program. Systems 
which reported that they had recently em- 
ployed such persons tended to hire such a 
person to direct the instructional program 
beginning with kindergarten and continuing 
through high school or junior college 
Phere is a growing concern on the part of 
the directors for clarification 
of lines of responsibility 
reported their 
detined by the administration 
Many superintendents and directors are 
searching for ways to promote a more 
democratic and co-operative approach to 
the solution of problems in eclementary 
education. This viewpoint was especially 
evident in large numbers of the smaller cities 
+. There was a marked tendency to regard the 
director of elementary education as a staff 
officer in the administrative organization ot 
the school system 
he fact that large 


and detinition 
Forty-two per cent 
responsibilities are not well 


percentages ot uperin 

tendents, principals, and directors gave a 

‘great importance” rating to over three 

fourths of the services evaluated gives es 

idence to the essential and worth-while 
position of the director 

Future Outlook 
If the future of the country and the 


world lies in the hands of the youth of 
the world, and if education is to occupy 
an important place in the future of the 
world, then the director of elementary edu- 
cation has a position of dual responsibility 
The future director of elementary educa- 
tion will have wide opportunity to develop 
co-operative and democratic principles 
hrough such principles, he may achieve 
the best educational program possible. ‘Too 
the future director may profit by both the 
mistakes and accomplishments of the past 

The position of the future director can 
only be important if the people recognize 
and desire the need for expert service in 
meeting the educational problems of thei 
youth. 

Whether he yesterday, serves 
today, or will serve tomorrow, the director 
of elementary education has the privilege, 
the responsibility, and the opportunity to 
make and train citizens for a worth-while 
life 


erved 
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[heres much hue and cry concerning the 





creasing number of pupils attending school 





when com 
number of 


Yet, the rise in school enrollment 





pared with the increase in the 





upils tran ported is modest. 
\ brief 


the changes 





review of the record will disclose 









that have taken place. A histori 


omparison: The number of pupils riding 

















ellow buses to and from school every day | 
greater than the total population of the 
United States at the turn of the nineteenth 
century. Or, a. statistical comparison: in 
919-20 (one of the first years national 
records were kept) there were 356,000 pupils 


Now 


times as 


transported three decades later, about 


twenty many (approximately 7,500 


100) pupils ride to and from school daily 


One of Many Changes 

that is a big change 
changes in 
ince 1920 





Like many other big 


American living, it has occurred 


Since then, because of tremendous 





technological progress we have, in truth, be 





come a nation on wheels. Schools have come 





to rely heavily on modern 





transportation 





facilities 
It was 
lirst move to legalize transportation of pupils 





different story when the 





quite a 







vas made by the Massachusetts legislature in 






1869. Then transportation was a limited ac 
tivity indeed. It was a simple process, con- 
isting only of taking a few pupils to and 





from school. It relied on natural horsepower. 


While pupil transportation is big 





And now 





it still too often consists exclusively 
of taking pupils to and from school. With all 
of the convenience and development we can 
boast of today, no attempt has been made to 
integrate this important 
phases of the school program 

Hauling 


HUSIDCSsS 








service with other 






pupils could, perhaps, be justi- 





fied in the 1870's, but it cannot be justified 
now. Too many pupil hours, too many dollars, 
ind too many opportunities for instruction 
ire involved to permit this narrow concept. 
It is important, too, that we get optimum 
public relations benefits - 
i thorny public 
hands. 








rather than having 
relations problem on our 







Policy Requirements 
Carefully developed transportation policies 
can he very effective. But transportation 







*Fort Morgan, Colo 
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Board Policies Needed 
for Efficient ‘Transportation 


Franzen* 


outline 


mav be 


When the 
taken, needed policies should be outlined. The 


preliminary steps have been 


should identify topics and subtopics 


for drafting 


Policies Needed 


At least nine or ten transportation policies 


needed 


vhen related topics are com- 


Clearly defined policies will assure a well organized, smoothly 
operated school transportation system 


policies, like any other policies, must possess 
certain important features. Among the most 
vital of these are the. following: (1) policies 
must understandable lan 
guage, (2) they must be up to date, a quality 
which can be assured by the use of a loose 


leaf system 


be expressed in 


(3) they must be made concise 
each policy being confined to a single sheet 
of paper, (4) they must be 
co-operatively 


devel yped 


As many staff members as possible should 
be consulted and urged to participate. The 
values of wide participation in policy drafting 
are evident, but two considerations stand out 
improved partnership, and better policies. It is 
a fact, of course, that there are always policies 
(whether written or not) governing the vari 
ous phases of the operation of the schools 

It is always helpful when policies are put 
into writing. In this task, quite obviously, full 
consideration must be given to policies and 
practices that have already been established. 
Some of these may be generally known; others 
may be known 
viduals 


only to one or a few indi- 
Minutes of the board of education 
should be combed for policy declarations, if 
no written policies are available 


‘See author's article, AMERICAN ScHoOor 


Mar, 1952, p. 34 


Boarp JourNal 


bined on policy pages. Nine possible policy 
combinations are outlined below. These topics 
will be more fully examined in a companior 
article 

First, the general philosophy of the trans- 
portation program should be stated. Related 
items to be included might be statements con 
cerning supervision and personnel, a flow-chart 
of line and staff authority, insurance cover- 
age, and other general information, such as 
a list of the forms and records used to account 
the transportation program 

Second, a detailed spelling out of operating 
procedures is required. Regulations should be 
prepared for under both 
conditions and storm or other emergency con- 
ditions. Careful planning for storm conditions 
can reduce worries and save lives. In addition 
contract transportation (if any) may be 
treated, along with provisions and rates ap- 
plicable for it 

Third, consideration must be given to the 
type and capacity of the buses to be used by 
the district, together with a detailing of the 
equipment which is to be a part of or carried 
in each bus. 

Fourth, there should be plans for routing 
and scheduling buses. Routing is one of the 
major difficulties involved in student 


operation normal 


trans- 
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Good Budget Spells School Success 








portation. Specific plans are 


addition, there must be 


necessary. In 
a scheduling policy 
especially for pupil bus service 

Fitth, a rather specific declaration is needed 
relating to pupil privileges and responsibilities 
Development of pupil responsibility provides 
an excellent opportunity for applied citizen 
ship instruction 

Sixth, duties of various personnel must be 
defined. Drivers, pupil assistants to drivers 
and faculty advisers for individual buses or 
the transportation program must know what 
to do and how to do it. 

Seventh, a needed for 
replacing buses in service, as is an outline of 
procedures for the purchase of new 
ment. 

Eighth, a maintenance and 
repair is required to keep buses in satisfactory 


operating conditior 


realistic system is 
equip 
program of 


Instructions for measures 


to be taken in the event of an accident may 
well be included in this policy. 

Last, it is recommended that there be a 
section outlining procedures for the transpor 
tation of pupils for field trips and extra- 
curricular functions 

From such an outline, written policies can 
be worked out. This procedure is advisable 
not only from the standpoint of service and 
public relations, but 
tude of the 


involved. 


because of the magni 


problems and_ responsibilities 

Transportation, which started with horse 
drawn vehicles moving at snail-like rates, has 
grown like Topsy. This rapid growth, coupled 
with the effect of transportation on human 
lives, has placed added responsibilities on the 
shoulders of school administrators and boards 
of education. Wise written policies will help 
them too in this area of their important work 


Totaling the Budget 


Willis H. Umberger, Ph.D.’ 


In numerous small towns and_ villages 
across the country,-the member of the local 
board of education is expected not only to 
know well the detailed workings of the school 
in his community, but must also be ready to 
explain and account for 
budget 

Not that he fails to study the recommenda- 


every item in the 


*Superintendent of School 
ation 


State Department had 
Rural Supervisory Office, Norwich, Contr 


tions made from time to time by the super- 
intendent. The board considers teachers’ 
salaries in February, not without remarking 
the increased enrollment, the need for some 
more desks and chairs, and a few additional 
texts. In April and May it approves the super- 
intendent’s proposal to purchase instructional 
supplies and surveys the janitor’s needs, be- 
sides reviewing the transportation contracts, 
the fuel bids, the insurance policies coming 
due, and a letter from the neighboring cits 





inmnouncing the high 


fall term. 


What Is the Whole Picture? 

With all this data in the records or in the 
process of being completed, the individual 
member may well find himself unable to en 
vision the whole of next year’s budget; and 
somewhat at a loss to tell the: neighborhood 
grocer what the board plans to do about the 
lunchroom expansion, or to explain to the 
filling station attendant what the rate will be 
next year for substitute teachers, or to en 
lighten the plumber on how far the board 
plans to go in its playground improvement 

For every one of the twelve hundred voters 
has a personal and vested interest in the 
town’s biggest business; and each expects his 
friend on the board to be fully informed, and 
to be able to explain both what has been 
done and what is planned. And the board 
member finds it expedient to have clearly in 
mind what needs to be explained to those 
neighbors whom he expects to 
budget when it is completed 

lo achieve the necessary preparation, ses 
eral small town boards in eastern 
cut make a practice of appointing a night 
two months before the annual town meeting 
when they gather about a table, pencils sharp 


school tuition for the 


vote for the 


Connecti- 


ened and budget work-sheet forms in hand 
to total the budget 
The budget work sheet, as illustrated. 3 


a mimeographed outline of the major budget 
items with sufficient detail to enable any 
reader to appreciate the complexity of plan 
ning for and operating a school without being 
overwhelmed by minutiae. The Receipts are 
listed along the left-hand space, and the Ex- 
penditures in the right-hand 
columns 

In a fiscally dependent board, the interest 
centers in the responsibilities of the board as 
a spending agency; hence 
in the center column 


center and 


the lettering begins 
and the total at H is 








BUDGET WORK SHEET 
I. RECEIPTS 


State Grant 
State Aid 
rransportation 
Elementary 
High School 
Vocational ae 
Education of Exceptional 
Children 
Others 
K Total, State $ 
L. Local Sources 
Town Deposit Fund 
Tuition, Refunds 
M Total, Local > 
N Total, K plus M s 
QO. Total Expenditures 
P. Total Receipts 


Q. Local Taxation (H minus N) $ 


R. Total Receipts $ 
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School Year 





General Control 
Salaries, Administrative 
Supplies, Expenses 
B. Instruction 
Salaries, Teachers 
Other 
Substitutes 
fa per day 
Textbooks 
Instr. Supplies 
Other: Visual Aids, Graduation, et 
C. Operation of Plant 
Salaries, Janitor 
a eee 
Fuel 
Light and Power 
Telephone 
Supplies, Janitors’ 
DD. Maintenance of Plant 
Repairs, by Contract 
Supplies and Expenses 


Il. EXPENDITURES 









Town of 


FE. Auxiliary Agencies and 
Co-ordinate Activite 
School Library 
Health, Fees and Salary 
First-Aid Supplies 
Recreation, Playground 
Cafeteria, Fund 
Equipment 
Transportation, Contract 
Expenses 
Enumeration, Attendance 
Tuition, High School 
students (a 
Other Expenses 
Fixed Charges 
Insurance 
Social Security 
Other 


G. New Equipment 


H. Total Expenditure $ 





















74 Democratic Plau for AAfpocutmeute 








ned over to the lower left-hand = space 
where it can be set against the total of antici 
pated receipt N and the amount to be 
aised by taxation determined at O. N plus O 
hen should equal 1/7 when the work is com 


pleted on both sides of the vertical line 
Customarily the board work to 

beginning in the center column: Ex 

pe nditures, General Control. The s« hool board 


members 


vether 


ecretary reads the expenses already incurred 
ind those anticipated, and the superintendent 
ome prediction ibout the needs for 
The chairman at this point 
consensus which each member enter 
own work sheet, and they agree to 
run down the column” and do their editing 
they have discussed all of it 


centure 


the ensuing year 
gets a 


on his 
itter 


The Meeting Moves On 


Instructional salaries have already been 
oted at an earlier meeting; the sum is an 
nounced down. The superintendent 
has an opportunity to rec ommend a change 
in the per diem amount to be paid substi 
tutes, but most of this group of expenditures 
entitled /nstruction has already been discussed 
prior to the current meeting. The janitor’s 
salary might as well be settled now as later; 
ind after a vote, the amount is entered. Oper 
ational costs are estimated from the superin 
tendent’s brief analysis of recent experience 
but repairs and building maintenance expenses 
considerable discussion. 

\t this point there is usually a tentative 
agreement, for which by common consent the 
final decision is left “open” until “we get 
further down the next column.” The Anzxil 
iary Agencies and Co-ordinate Activities pro- 
vide for some measure of discretion, except 
for the largest items: transportation, fixed by 
contract; and high school tuition, set by prior 
agreement. Nor can there be much argument 
ibout the health measures required by law 
and the parents’ demands for cafeteria 
services 

The Fixed Charges cause but little discus 


and set 


cause 


ion at this meeting, and for the most part 
Vew Equipment has already been discussed 
ind bids received. While the secretary is 


reading the insurance amounts due, some have 
ilready begun to add the two columns and 
will soon be requesting the superintendent’s 
reading of the estimated receipts 

The receipts are for the most part 
mates based upon legal provisions, and judg 
ments based upon experience. Then comes 
the manipulation of the totals in the lower 
left-hand corner, extracting the difference be 
inticipated receipts and planned ex 
penditures, and an estimate of the local taxa 
tion necessary to meet the needs of the school 


esti 


tween 


hudget 

Frequently there is some editing that needs 
done, but for the major part of the 
budget, the contracts awarded and agreements 
already made have accounted for nearly 90 
per cent, and no one cares to spend time 
arguing about the remaining portion left to 
the board’s discretion. Seldom does anyone 
at this time take the trouble to calculate the 
local taxation load in terms of the millage 
rate, but are inclined to spend time congratu 


to be 
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lating each other on a work 


ibly well concluded 


winter reason 


Interest and Knowledge Gained 


lor it that member has 
generated a considerable personal interest in 
the budget through participation following 
closely the discussion item by item, and cast 
ing a every time a decision was to be 
made. Each has a feeling of knowing what’s 
n the budget and how it got there: in his 


ipparent each 


vote 











has order and follows a rational sys 
tem. It is defensible, and be is armed with 
the details as weli as the total; and as he folds 
the work sheet and stows it carefully into his 
pocket, he may be aware that the year is not 
yet over, that the budget is only a plan and 
not an educational achievement; but he knows 
that he has performed a service to the com 
munity, he has evidenced leadership, exer 
cised judgment in short, done the very 
vork he was elected to do 


mind it 


This Happened m Newark, 
Delaware Eugene F. Sharkey* 


Why is it that few school superintendents 
put into practice the theory of democratic 
operation of schools which they learn in their 
years of preparatory education? The theory 
calls for a type of administration in which 
the superintendent or principal sits down with 
his teachers and discusses common problems 

an administration where teachers and ad- 
ministrators solve the problem together in the 
best interest of the child, school, community, 


ind teacher. Have administrators put this 
theory to practice’ It has happened in 
Newark, Del 


Democracy in Action 


During the past school year, a better type 
of education has been offered to Newark’s chil- 
dren because of the application of the dem- 
ocratic principle in the selection of a new 
leader. The superintendent, Wilmer E. Shue, 
alert to the importance of a fine esprit de 
corps within his schools, has asked his teach- 
ers to select their principal. The result of 
such a farsighted program is certain to be 
greater achievements in administration, teach- 
ing, and in over-all education. It will affect 
not only those in Newark’s schools but those 
in Newark’s community. 

The volunteers for the faculty committee 
to choose a principal for the new E. Frances 
Medill School had little conception of the 
real problem. The superintendent, following 
his policy of democratic administration, acted 
in an advisory capacity. He emphasized that 
every teacher on the committee and every 
the school has an active part to 
play in the solution of problems concerning 
the new Medill School 

First, blueprints, construction materials 
equipment, and supplies were studied by the 
committee. Many meetings took place which 
ran into after-school hours, but were well 
worth the time and effort. When the building 
construction was well under way, it became 
evident that the committee’s job was only 
partially finished. During the committee meet- 
ings the superintendent requested that 


teacher in 


“you 


*Newark 


District, Newark, De 






select your principal for the E. Frances 
Medill School, where many of you have vol- 
unteered to teach.” The committee wondered 
if the democratic way in Newark might not 
be going too far. Never too far, the com- 
mittee was told, for “if we are going to 
educate for democracy, then democracy must 
be lived by our teachers.” 

The committee set up what it believed to 
be desirable qualifications for a principal 
More conferences produced a modification of 
qualifications, and a list of guiding principles 
for the selection of a principal. This list kept 
in mind at all times the most important per- 
son in the school — the child 


Applicants Processed 


Next the committee placed advertisements 
for a principal. Several weeks were spent 
screening the applications which were re- 
ceived, until eight names remained. These ap- 
plicants were asked to come for interviews 
After all eight had been reviewed by the 
teacher committee, the superintendent, and the 
elementary supervisor, a secret ballot was 
taken, on which each teacher voted for five 
candidates. This vote eliminated three appli 
cants and a second vote excluded all except 
three. These three names were submitted to 
the superintendent for consideration. He, it 
turn, presented the candidates’ names to the 
school board with the recommendation that 
they name the candidate to whom the teacher 
committee had given the greater number of 
votes. 

Elwood Bittenbender was named principal 
of the Medill School. The candidate who re- 
ceived the second highest vote, John X 
Auletto, has been appointed principal of 
temporary school at Brookfield 

Newark is a growing community with a1 
ever increasing school enrollment. Democratic 
planning for more schools —elementary and 
secondary — will continue as long as a sincere 
faith is manifested in that philosophy which 
has at its base principles of democratic organ 
ization and operation 

This happened in Newark 
happen in your school! 


ind it can 
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How board of education be reasonably 
ire that a candidate for superintendent of 
schools is the kind of a person who would 
click with its professional staff? How can a 
newly hired superintendent of schools quickly 
become acquainted with his professional staff 
ind, as a result, gain a position of leadership 

a minimum amount of time? 

The Plainfield, N. J., board of education 
recently tried to solve these perplexing prob 
ems when it included members of its pro 
tessional staff in the selection of a superin 
endent of schools. 

\fter completing a preliminary screening of 

candidates for the Plainfield superintend 
ency, the board of education invited 25 key 
idministrators, supervisors, and teachers to 
draft a visitation schedule for the six leading 
indidates 

As the schedule was developed, the candi 
dates (who previously had been sent a port- 
folio of printed material describing Plainfield 
ind its schools) were invited on different days 
to the board of education office. The business 
lanager and two elementary principals con- 
ducted each visitor through the business office 
ind on a short tour of the schools. The oldest 
ind the newest school buildings were included 
n the trip. During this time, the visitor be 
ime familiar with the Plainfield problems in 
areas and the administrators became ac- 
quainted with the visitor’s philosophy and his 
ipproaches to school business and_ building 
inagement 

































Nese 


School Program Discussed 





Ihroughout the day the candidate was in- 

duced to members of the Plainfield profes- 

ional staff, all of whom were prepared to discuss 
ifferent aspects of the school program. A group 
elementary principals and a representative of 

1e elementary teachers discussed the elementary 
program. Representatives of high school 
ichers and department heads, with the principal 

ind vice-principal, conducted a tour of the high 
hool and concentrated their questions on the 

tield of education. Special services su- 
including the director of guidance and 










school 





























econdar' 











pervisors 
































he director of health and physical education, 
iscussed their particular services in relation to 
the total school program 

\t the close of the school day, representatives 
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Selection Process for a 
Superintendent of Schools 
in Plainfield 


Clayton R. Brower’ 


of each joined the candidate for a 
hour and proceeded to ask some previously pre 
pared case questions. This series of “open-ended” 
questions was designed to provide insight into 
different approaches to educational leadership 

In the evening, the board of education inter 
viewed the candidate. By this time it had been 
made possible for him to gain an initial impres 
sion of the Plainfield school system. As a result, 
the board members found their discussions with 
candidates to be specific, and a more complete 
impression of the candidate was gained with ref 
erence to the Plainfield school setting 


group colle 


Evaluation Submitted 


An evaluation of each candidate was submitted 
anonymously by the staff members who had been 
part of the visitation program. Two candidates 
were invited to return to Plainfield with their 
wives for another day’s visit. Each couple had an 
opportunity to take a complete tour of the city 
An afternoon tea in their honor was attended by 





irlous stall members. This was iollowed by an 
evening dinner party with board members and 
their wives 


The Plainfield board of education placed im 
portance on the staff members’ evaluation of the 
candidates. The fact that staff members were 
viven a voice in selecting the superintendent of 
schools contributed to the feeling that members 
of the Plainfield professional staff are considered 
ind have a part in making important decisions 
where their welfare is involved. Most of the 
staff members who participated in this visitation 
process enthusiastically claim greater insight and 
understanding into the problems of a 
intendent 

The candidates themselves stated that they 
enjoyed this detailed visitation. It afforded 
them an opportunity to discuss educational prob 
lems with a representative group of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators 


super 








Superintendent Already Acquainted 


As the time approaches when Plainfield’s new 
superintendent of schools assumes his post, the 
hoard of education and the professional staff 
ilike feel that they already know him and his 
approach to educational and community problems. 

The Plainfield superintendent will have al- 
ready become acquainted with many people in the 
Plainfield schools. As a result, the orientation 
phase of his new position should be one of 
higher quality and shorter duration. 

This method of selecting a superintendent of 
schools is not advanced as “the last word” in 
democratic process. Indeed, if positive results 
are realized from this procedure, attempts could 
be made in the future to include children and 
parents in a master plan of visitation for candi- 
dates for important educational positions. Plain- 
tield’s board of education feels, however, that it 
has made a step in the right direction by pro- 
viding a democratic climate for interpersonal 
relationships among the members of the educa- 
tional staff 





BOARD BUILDS FOR EDUCATION 


The Wilton, Connecticut, 


Board of Education 


To keep pace with the fast growing community, the Wilton board opened 
a junior high school in 1950 and will open an 8-room primary unit (K-3) 


mediate school; 
discussion stage. 
Left to right are: 
chairman; Edward E. 
Graham; 


Mrs. 


before September, 1954. A committee is now planning a 12-classroom inter 
a 12-classroom addition to the junior high school is in the 


Stowell Rounds, secretary; Tilford W. Miller 
Booher; Dr. 

and Leonard J. Bradley. Dr. 
the Horance Mann School for Boys, New York, N. Y 


Charles C. Tillinghast; Laurence I 
Tillinghast is Principal Emeritus of 









Making a School Goard Election Work 





Nominating Candidates for 
School Elections 


W. LL. Grage* 


Much has been said about the qualitications 
and duties of school board members. Intor 
mation on selection of board members, how 
ever, is limited. It is one thing to conclude 
that membership on the board calls for ex 
emplary citizenship, sterling character, able 
leadership, and an interest in the educational 
welfare of the community. It is quite another 
thing to locate individuals who at the same 
time meet all qualifications and stand ready 
and willing to serve. 

Allied to the problem of selection is that of 
getting the interest and enthusiasm of the 
voters of the district aroused to the point 
that election to the board represents a reason 
able expression of the will of the electorate. 

Our purpose here is not to weigh the merits 
of election against those of appointment, That 
matter has been amply treated elsewhere 
Rather, we shall consider the instruments of 
selection in school districts wherein board 
members are elected, together with some prac 
tical suggestions for obtaining active partici 
pation in the school election 


Slate of Candidates Nominated 


In Ithaca, N. Y., a city of 30,000, the prac 
tice of nominating a slate of board candidates 
with the joint endorsement of both major 
political parties assured the inclusion of enough 
qualified candidates on the ballot each year 
to maintain a board of acknowledged high 
caliber. This practice, carried on for at least 
a half century, allowed election of board 
members at a municipal general election, as 
suring a substantial turnout of voters while 
at the same time avoiding partisan competition 
or pressure. Apparently the system = was 
unique, for it did not receive recognition at a 
time when legislation in New York was en 
acted to require city school district elections 
to follow a uniform pattern. The new (1950) 
statutory requirements included establishing 
innual school elections on a date other than 
municipal or general elections, The intent, ot 
course, was to encourage the complete inde 
pendence of the school district with respect 
to municipal control or influence. In com 
mon parlance, isolating the school election 
would keep politics out of the schools (or vice 
versa!). Bipartisan endorsement is cited here 
not because it is'a common practice — it is 
not —- or because it is available to all schools 
— it is not practicable in cities of New York 


*Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N.Y 
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State —- but because it worked well in one 
city for many years 

Upon enforcement of the revised school 
election law, the district learned that it could 
not operate in a vacuum. The law requires 
submitting petitions to the district clerk, 
signed by at least one hundred voters, for each 
board candidate. Without any organized or 
concerted efiort, one might enter an election 
with no candidates or with dozens of candi- 
dates. City school elections, under the New 
York statute, are the responsibility of the dis- 
trict clerk who may be, and often is, the 
uperintendent of schools. 

The first step in studying school election 
problems was the securing of information on 
experiences of other school districts. The two 
organizations most helpful in gathering facts 
were the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and the League of Women 
Voters, both of whom furnished reports of 
procedures used in various cities in the United 
States where specific projects were under- 
taken to nominate school board candidates 

In developing a program for enlisting the 


Table I. Participating Groups 


Number 
Type of Organization Organizatio? 
Fraternal order or society 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Service Club 
Women’s civic-service organizatior 
Labor union 
Neighborhood civic association 
Welfare- and health-service organizatior 
Professional society 
Religious organization or federatior 
Chamber of Commerce 
Community chest 


interest of the whole community, the init 
steps are probably very significant. A patter 
tends to grow out of whatever framework on: 
first employs. In this instance, the initiator 
action was by the superintendent, with the 
knowledge and consent of the board of educa 
tion. It consisted simply of calling togethe: 
fourteen citizens known by the superintendent 
to be: (1) interested in the schools, (2) repre- 
sentative of divers community groups, and 
(3) competent to advise on community actior 
At a single meeting lasting two hours. the 
“key” group offered suggestions which, when 
taken with other considerations, formed the 
basis for the procedure which followed, and 
which is described in this article 


Community Groups Enlisted 


A master list of all recognized community 
organizations was provided by the Chamber 
of Commerce. From this list of over 400 or 
ganizations, a selection of 70 was made by a 
committee of three persons appointed fron 
the first group of 14 key individuals. Elimi 
nated were: (1) organizations not reasonably 
deemed to be devoted to school or communit, 


_ oe nae 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, BRUNSWICK SCHOOL 
DISTRICT R-2, BRUNSWICK, MISSOURI 


The board is engaged in a program of expanding the services 


of the local school system. 
Seated, left to right: 


Kenneth Grotjan; Ray Miller, vice- 


president; Luther Stark; Forest Kendell, treasurer; L. D. Iglehart. 
Standing, left to right: Chris Sasse, president; Mrs. Lucille 
Sanders, secretary and secretary to the superintendent; Ralph E 


Sullivan, superintendent. 
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(2a Communtty Reeopousctbility 





service, such as hobby clubs, and (2) subsid- 
iry organizations, such as specitic lodges 
inder any particular fraternal order. The 


tinal list, reduced by those who did not accept 
he invitation to participate further, may be 
ot interest 

\ letter from the superintendent was ad- 
dressed to the presiding officer of each organ- 
ization, asking the organization to designate 
\Wo representatives who were qualified voters 
n the city school district to attend a meeting 
on January 29, to help establish a nominating 
committee and formulate plans for getting out 
the vote on May 5 (statutory school election 
date, first Tuesday in May). The organization 
then submitted to the superintendent names 
of two representatives, who in turn were ad- 
vised of the purpose of the meeting and of 
the names of all other organizations and repre- 
sentatives attending. The latter information 
iided representatives in thinking about who 
would be most likely to serve on a proposed 
nominating committee. Instructions deliber 
itely omitted reference to the size, nature, o1 
pecific duty of any such committee as might 
be formed 

The agenda for the 
fauion representatives 
statutory 


convention Of organ 
included a review of 
requirements for board elections 
ippointment of tellers by the temporary chair- 
man, establishment of size of the nominating 
committee, nominations, and balloting on com- 
littee membership. The temporary chairman 
had been designated by the original committee 
hile the secretary's duties were carried on 
bv the superintendent 

First, from the floor, came a_ suggestion 
that the nominating committee be composed 
of seven persons. This was rejected in favor 
of a committee of 15. Nor were the constitu- 
ents satisfied with closing nominations as soon 
is the fifteenth name appeared; the ultimate 
halloting was from a field of 26. The nominat- 
ing committee was elected for a one-year 
term. It was charged with nominating a slate 
of candidates for the board of education at 
east equal to the number of vacancies to be 
filled and, if possible, to nominate at 
two candidates for each vacancy 

rhe last stipulation was incorporated in the 
resolution only after lively debate. It was 
contended that a nominating committee should 
confine its efforts to procuring the best avail- 
ible candidates, one for each office, leaving 
the tield to anyone who felt disposed not to 
igree with the committee in its choice. A 
counter-contention, which won majority sup- 
port in the meeting, expressed concern for 
presenting a slate which provided no choices 
for voters, thus reducing their incentive to go 
to the polls 


least 


One-Year Term Preferred 


In lieu of directing the nomination com- 
mittee to serve additional years, it was deemed 
practicable to allow the term of all members to 
expire in one year, with the provision that the 
committee return to the larger representative 
hody a set of recommendations for future 
ition. The recommendations could be acted 


The statute provides for write-in voting 
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upon ata second annual meeting, to set up an 
ongoing structure, if the plan appeared to be 
acceptable 

The elected nominating committee of 15 
met with the superintendent to secure neces- 
sary information on school elections. The com- 
mittee met almost weekly thereafter in closed 
session without the presence of the superin- 
tendent, board members, or other school off- 
cials, to determine procedures and obtain can- 
didates. Considerable publicity was accorded 
the outcome of these meetings, whereby public 
attention was called to the forthcoming elec- 
tion and the selection of candidates. Numerous 
radio and press releases helped to foster inter- 
est of the public. 

In order to screen and evaluate potential 
candidates, the committee prepared a biograph- 
ical data form. This form, to be filled in by 
the candidate or his proponent, called for vari- 
ous pertinent facts about the candidate. A 
secondary function of the form was to make 
the presentation of names reasonably arduous, 
so that it would not be taken lightly and so 
that the committee would not be deluged by 
ill-considered suggestions. 

The most difficult task faced by the nomi- 
nating committee was the screening of poten- 
tial candidates. To fill places on the ballot for 
three vacancies, the goal was six candidates 
This number had to be drawn from a final list 
of 13 proposed names. That the committee 
was successful might be inferred from the fact 
that no “independent” candidates submitted 
their names for candidacy. The required peti- 
tions, containing one hundred signatures, were 
carried by nomination committee members 
and filed with the district clerk 


Interest Aroused 


Perhaps the most significant factor 
ting voters to participate was the 


in get 
interest 





built up over the period of weeks between 
the January meeting and the May election 
\ fear that the committee would have diffi- 
culty in getting a sufficient number of names 
proved unfounded. The details of how the 
nominating committee sifted the thirteen 
names to arrive at the final six will, of course, 
remain the secret of that committee. Upon 
final announcement of the list of candidates 
and filing of petitions for placing their names 
on the ballot, the newspaper and radio car- 
ried considerable information to the public. 

School elections face many of the problems 
of municipal elections. Despite ample pub- 
licity and the anticipation of a contest, many 
voters will be induced to exercise their prerog- 
ative only by the direct personal appeal of 
friends and neighbors who see to it that they 
arrive at the polling place. Such is the life- 
blood of a political party. In the words of a 
local radio commentator, “The average Ameri- 
can citizen is a wonderful creation. He is not 
inclined to vote except when the mood strikes 
him, but he will fight at the drop of a hat for 
his right to vote.” In brief, the actual turnout 
of voters depends upon a well-organized and 
concerted effort to contact citizens and get 
them to vote. The committee which nominated 
candidates did not take upon itself the direct 
responsibility for getting voters to the polls. 
Instead, it urged Parent-Teacher Associations 
to carry on the task. In large measure, the 
size of vote represented the extent of the 
effort of the P.T.A. in the several election 
districts 


Danger in Small Votes 


While it may rightfully be contended that 
school elections need not appeal to the major- 
itv of the electorate, there is potential danger 
in elections wherein as few as | per cent of 


(Concluded on page 9 





THE MORRISTOWN 


The board of edducation, Morristown, Tennessee, is engaged in a program 
of expansion, including a school plant program, to cost $1,000,000 within the 
next five years. 

The members, left to right, are: 
secretary; Harlan Forgey, vice-chairman; C. 
Shannon, superintendent; John Anderson; and Mrs. Eldon Pearson. 


Chairman Kiser received the 


SCHOOL BOARD, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


Leonard Smith; Glenn Rutherford, 
<. Kiser, chairman; W. A. 


1954 Distinguished Service Award for 
outstanding service from the Tennessee School Boards Association. 









In 1950 the Ejighty-first Congress passed 
Public Law 874, a measure designed to give 
financial assistance to defense impacted areas 
in the maintenance and operation of schools 


Under the provisions of the law, federal 
grants have been made to school districts 
which are educating federally connected 


children and to school districts which have 
had their tax revenues decreased by the ted 
eral acquisition of property 


Inequities Noted 


Karly in the administration of the assistance 
program, certain inequities in the provisions 
of Public Law 874 were noted. For example 
the payments of the Federal Government to 
1 local school district were determined by the 
local contribution rate. In states having a high 
ratio of state aid, the local contribution rate 
was small, and the federal aid was corre 
spondingly small. In Delaware, a state having 
i centralized educational system, the payment 
made by the Federal Government in 1950-51 
was only $1.15 per pupil. On the other hand 
in Illinois in the same year the Federal Gov- 
ernment made payments of $228.55 per pupil 
In other words, states providing a high ratio 
of state aid were severely penalized. 

After conducting extensive hearings, 
August of 1953 
umending Public Law 874 
lic Law 248 $3rd 


Con 
gress in approved a_ bill 
The measure, Pub 
Congress, amended in 
Public 
It is the purpose of this article to 
call attention to some of the more significant 
amendments which directly affect publi 
official The amendments are con 
siderad under the section of the law in which 
they are found 


ome degree most of the sections of 
Law 874 


sé hool 


Section 2 

Ihe tirst amendment made to Public Law 

+ was the extension of its provisions for a 
two-year period to 1956. Originally assistance 
was to be terminated in June, 1954. While 
federal aid to defense impacted districts cer 
tainly will be needed 
the opinion ot 


beyond 1956, it) was 
that the school as 
should be re-examined in 
imendments then made to 
meet the changes which might have occurred 
in the defense situation 


Congress 
istance program 


1956 and further 


Section 3 

Verhaps the most important changes made 
in the law are those pertaining to Section 3 
Section 3 has provided compensation to 
school districts that educate federally con 
nected children —- those (Section 3a) who re 
side on Federal property with a parent em- 
ployed) on federal property, and_ those 
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Recent Amendments 
to Public Law 874 


L. R. Davis* 


(Section 3b) who have a parent employed on 
federal property or who live on federal prop- 
erty with a parent employed off federal 
property. 

Effective July 1, 1954, federal payments 
made under both Section 3a and 3b are to 
be based upon the average daily attendance 
of the children during the preceding year 
rather than upon the average daily attend 
ance of the current year. It was the opinion 
of Congress that this change would expedite 
federal payments to affected school districts. 
Under the present arrangement where the 
current average daily attendance is the basis 
of entitlement, the final payment to a school 
district cannot be made until reports from 
every eligible district have been received 
ind verified by the U. S. Office of Education 
The final accounting by the Office of Edu- 
cation has required considerable time, and 
school districts often have been forced to 
wait many months for reimbursement - 
sometimes at great hardship. In basing en 
titlements upon the previous year’s average 
daily attendance, the law permits the Office 
of Education to certify payments promptly 
to school districts at the close of each school 
year. 

To make Public Law 874 more realistic 
provision is made under the new amendments 
to count as federally connected those children 
who have a parent employed on federal prop- 
erty outside the state in which the affected 
school district is located. Formerly, for ex 
ample, children residing in Maryland and 
Virginia could not be counted under Section 

if the parents of such children were em 
ployed in the District of Columbia. Also 
children residing on federal property are 
countable under Section 3a if the parent is 
in the uniformed services, regardless of 
whether the parent is stationed in this country 
or overseas 

One of the most significant changes made 
in Public Law 874 is the determination of 
entitlement. Minimum eligibility requirements 
ire no longer to be established separately for 


Sections 3a and 3b. The entitlement of a 
school district under Section 3 will be the 
amount that 3a children plus 3b children 


exceed 3 per cent of the nonfederally con 
nected children in average daily attendance 
In other words, a school district is required 
to absorb part of the burden since the dis 
trict is to receive payment only for those 
federally connected children who exceed the 

per cent test. Larger districts which formerly 
had to meet a 6 per cent test will benefit 


by this change, though smaller districts may 
find that their entitlements have been greatly 
reduced. 

School officials undoubtedly will welcome 
the amendment dealing with the local contri 


bution rate. One of the chief complaints 
school officials has been that states providing 
a high ratio of state aid are penalized. As 
noted, federal payments have ranged fron 
$1.15 per pupil in Delaware to $228.55 pe: 
pupil in Illinois. The new law establishes 
minimum local contribution rate equal t 
50 per cent of the total per pupil cost of a 
children in the state, regardless of the sourc: 
of funds expended. This amendment will tend 
to equalize payments among states and among 
districts within a state. 

The mechanics of determining the lox 
contribution rate also are simplified. Afte 
July 1, 1954, the local contribution rate 
will be based on “generally comparable dis 
tricts” instead of on “most nearly compar 
ble districts.” 


Section 4 

Section 4 has provided financial assistai 
to those school districts which have expe: 
enced a “sudden and substantial” increase 
school enrollment as a result of federal 
tivities. Section 4a provides for increases 
the enrollment occurring after 1950 while Se: 
tion 4b provides for increases occurring b¢ 
fore 1950. Children classified as Section 
are those who have been connected only i 
directly with a federal installation. The pi 
ents of such children generally have migrate 
into an impacted area to work in a defense 
plant or to supply community services 

Effective July 1, 1954, these so-calle 
“community service children” will no longe 
be countable as federally connected. Afte 
July, 1954, children countable under Sectio 
4a will be for the most part those childre 
who previously would have been eligible 
under Section 3 — children who live on {fe 
eral property and/or have a parent employe: 
on federal property. Section 4a will provide 
for those children who are new admissions 
and whose attendance, because of the change 
in Section 3, cannot be reflected on the 
present year’s average-daily-attendance costs 


Furthermore, beginning in July, 1954 
school district to be eligible for assistanc« 
under Section 4a must show an increase 
attendance of 5 per cent over the average 


daily attendance of the preceding year. Thi 
follow-up payment will be limited to one 
year, and the payment for the second ye 
will not exceed 50 per cent of the first ye 
entitlement. 

There was no amendment to Section 
The provision of this subsection will expire 
at the end of the present school year 

As can be seen, the amendments to Sectio 
+ do not liberalize federal payments. On the 
contrary, the federally affected school district 
will be required to absorb an even great: 
share of the federally imposed burden 
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Word From Washington 





The Admuiunistration’s Plan 


For Education Conferences Elaine Exton 





Recent speeches ot Health, 
t.ducation, and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby 
nd U. S. Commissioner of Education Samuel 
\!. Brownell have furnished a clearer picture 
the nature and objectives of the series of 
mferences on education proposed by Presi 
State of the 
Messages to Congress 


secretary Ol 


dent Eisenhower: in his 


Budget 


recent 
Lnion and 
Commenting that the President’s recommen- 
dation calling for a conference of laymen and 
educators in each state and territory in 1954 
be followed by a White House Conference 
1955 “is in complete keeping 
th our traditional belief that in educational 
itters local school districts have the respon- 
lity for and should tackle their own prob- 
Secretary Hobby told the Annual Meet- 


zg of the 


Education in 


National School Boards Association 
in Atlantic City, that “only 
hen the problems are bevond local resources 


on February 1 


cross local boundaries should the states or 
the Federal Government step in.’ 
Mrs. Hobby. moreover, pledged that the 


heip in every 


Office of Education ‘will be ready to 
possible way in making these 
conferences successful should they be author- 
ed ind Office would 


inv interested group of citizens by furnishing 


declared the “assist 


tessional 


studies and recommendations.’ 


State Conferences on Education 

\s I look over the many problems facing 
erican education, the task of leadership in 
elping the U.S.A. to be in- 
med about the school problems they must 


\ 


} 


citizens of the 


lecide stands out as a primary responsibility 


tacing all American educators.’ Commissioner 


Education Brownell stressed in his address 


‘tore the 38th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals on February 20. “I have great 

th” he added. “that when our citizens learn 

understand the facts of education and 
their significance they will take the steps 


ecessaryv to help ichieve better schools 


He depicted the proposed state conterences 
‘ education a a 


means for strengthening 


tizens understanding of pressing educational 
ssue suid they “would center attention on 
he education citizens believed was needed, on 
how this should be provided, and on the ways 
vhich state nd jocal resources would be 
bilized 


Dr. Brownell characterizes these meetings a 
study conferences leading to an action pro- 


gram.” He recently told me of his hopes that 


Also see SCHOO! 


\ AN SCIIO4 Be 


Prograr n the Eisenhower Budget, 
ARD JOURNAL, Mar., 1954, pp. 61-6 
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each state conference would be caretully pre 
pared for and carefully followed up, empha 
sized that special efforts should be made to 


assure a broad and representative base ot 
citizen participation, 
The new Commissioner believes it would 


he advantageous for each state to develop a 
resource handbook giving factual information 
on its underlying educational problems. He 
would like to see state legislatures as well as 
private funds to be made 


sources swell the 





ivailable by the Federal Government so that 


. thorough approach can be made to mobiliz 


ing state and local resources for action on 


grassroots” educational concerns 


The White House Conference 
In remarks to other educational gatherings 
Brownell has that 


“representa 


Commissioner explained 


following the state conferences 


tives would be brought together in Washing 


ton from all the states to consider educational 
problems from the national viewpoint, but on 


the basis of The White 
House Education he con 


‘grassroots’ study 
Conference on 
tinued, ‘‘would thus utilize the results of these 
state conferences in the study and considera 
tion of these problems of the nation. The 
representatives would get the national per 
spective represent the 
outlook.” 


and in turn tate 









Status in Congress 

Legislation embodying the Administration's 
plan for a series of state and national con 
ferences on education is now pending betore 
Congress. S. 2723 introduced by Senator H 
\lexander Smith (R., N. J.), chairman on 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
has been referred to the Education Subcom 
mittee headed by Senator John S. Cooper (R., 
Ky.). As of March 1 no meeting had yet been 
held to discuss this measure. 

In the House, Representative Joseph | 
Holt (R., Calif.) and Ralph Gwinn (R., N 
Y.) have sponsored comparable measures 
H.R. 7601 and H.R. 7599 respectively. On 
february 9 the House Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor approved H.R. 7601 in Exec 
utive Session and ordered the bill reported to 
the House with amendments 

However, this report has not yet been filed, 
nor is it expected that this will be done until 
the Committee has also acted on two accom 
panying legislative recommendations of the 
President affecting education -— creation of a 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
(incorporated in bills H.R. 7434 of Repre 
sentative Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of New 
Jersey and H.R. 7520 of Representative Ralph 
Gwinn of New York) and authorization for 
the U. S. Office of Education to more fully 
utilize appropriate research facilities of outside 
agencies (presented in H.R. 7446 of Repre- 
sentative John J. Rhodes of Arizona) 

The President’s Budget Message estimates 
that 2 million dollars will be needed to finance 
these educational meetings 1.5 million dol 
lars for use at the state level and $500,000 
for the expenses of the White House Confer 
The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has voted to reduce the 1.5 million dol 
lar appropriation recommended in Congress 
man Holt’s bill (H.R. 7601) to $750,000 and 
to set the minimum allotment to be received 
by any $5,000 instead of the 
$10,000 figure stipulated in his measure. An 
eltort 


one state at 


will be made to restore these cuts be 
fore the legislation is finally enacted 

While this measure appears to have a good 
feeling 
on the part of certain Congressmen that such 


chance of ultimate passage there is a 


in appropriation would be an unnecessary ex 
penditure of money ince the states already 
know their educational problems and have the 
facts that will most likely 
be expressed openly when the bil! is debated 
on the House 


on hand,” a view 
Floor 
In remarks before the 


American Association 
(Concluded on ) 


[au 
i 





“The American 
School Board Aournal 


William M. Lamers, Ph.D.., 


Guest Editor 





SHOEMAKER, OUT OF THE 
PLUMBING! 


“WHEN we planned our new high school 
Superintendent Insipid purred, “every 
yes, everybody in town had a 
hand in the planning. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker were all 
deeply involved. From the time we began 
to dream, the dream was a composite. 
Even little children gave their little mites 
of thought. Why, the final location of the 
boys’ toilets was determined by the town 
shoemaker. — Perfect illustration, I say 
of lay participation.” 

Old Everett True, I submit, would say 
it was rather a perfect illustration of pay- 
ing lip homage to a vogue. Of simple 
administrative asininity. 

It is a good practice, splendidly carried 
out in many places, for schools to “in 
volve”’ — why wear out useful 
their communities. The schools 
belong to the community, serve it, draw 
sustenance from its money, and return to 
it not only money multiplied but a hun- 
dred more important rewards. Whether 
they recognize it or not, communities are 
tied in a tight bundle with their schools 
If such involvement can be extended le 
gitimately, made conscious for both 
schools and communities, directed, broad- 
ened so that better mutual understanding 
will result in better mutual 
school-community relations become an 
easy, much traveled two-way 
street, both agencies will profit by mutual 
good will created by mutual good under 
standing. How this end is to be accom 
plished is material for a long book 

But it should be clear that an effective 
way is not to bring sensible people to 
gether, hand them patently phony prob 
lems, act as though they had a pipe line 
to inspired knowledge, fawn upon each 
petty remark as if it came from a re 
incarnated Solomon, duly record offhand 
trivia in the minutes book, and 
achievement actually made by experts 
rightly employed to amateurs plaving a 
game. Honest, intelligent 
sniff at insincerity 


body 


must we 
words? 


services: if 


pleasant, 


credit 


busy, people 


Would it were true that giving an un 
qualified person an assignment qualified 


him for it, or at least fooled him into 
thinking he was qualified. 
As: the ungrammatical saying goes 
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“Who do 


you think you are fooling 
anyway?” 
Certainly not the shoemaker. Unless he 


is a plumber and drainlayer on the side. 


WHO MADE THE RULES? 
SOME administrative practices all of us 
have seen resemble the kindhearted prin- 
cipal peering out the window at freezing 
children and wishing she could admit 
them, but handicapped because the rule 
she made forbids them to enter until 8:25. 

The question, “Who made the rules?” 
leads directly into the corollary, “For 
whom did he make them?” 

To love, as Romeo did prior to Juliet 
by the book, or to administrate by it, 
offers certain clear advantages. The book 
is impersonal. Appealed to, it delivers its 
dicta without modification, mercy. It dis- 
penses with the need for thinking, a lofty, 
but rare and exceedingly difficult process. 
The book is a screen behind which the 
timid may find refuge. 

But before books, rules, there were, are, 
and will be boys and girls. And no rules, 
however wise, will ever be made which 
will fit to perfection the needs of the last 
child. 

Did you, Mr. Administrator, make this 
rule of right reason for boys and girls? 
Then stand prepared to use the same rea- 
son in the administration of it. When 
corporal punishment was in vogue, chil- 
dren were beaten with switches, not with 
rods or clubs. The difference? —— Switches 
were flexible. They chastised without 
maiming. Switches are to clubs as rules 
are to laws. 


CIVIL DEFENSE— A JOB FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 

Every school child in America today 
should be taught as much about civil de- 
fense as is necessary for his own survival 
and that of the nation. The duty to pro 
vide such education is an_ inescapable 
burden on communities, boards, adminis- 
trators, and teachers. 

Civil defense has two functions: (1) in 
time of peace to aid in preventing an 
outbreak of war by deterring an enemy 
from striking against an America that is 
protected against horrible and crippling 
damage; (2) in time of war to aid in 
making victory more certain, more speedy 
less costly 

1/7 children should be taught the value 
of civil defense in the prevention of war 

1// children should be taught that mod 
ern war is total war in which the enemy 
will take any measure, fair or foul, to win, 
the only deterrent being the understanding 
that that measure will not 


bring results 






or that reprisals will follow. Children 
should be made to realize that for the 
first time the whole of the United States 
is vulnerable to attack from air; that it 
has assumed world responsibility for « 
group of allies who have been seriousl) 
weakened by wars, internal struggles, los 
of colonies, bankruptcy, revolution; that 
it is seriously outnumbered in military 
forces and in population reserves; that its 
superiority in major part rests on its un- 
paralleled capacity to produce the stuff 
of modern war which keeps the air force 
in the air, the navy afloat, the army in 
the field. For this reason it is important 
for the whole nation that its industrial 
commercial, agricultural potential be kept 
unhurt. To protect the machine and the 
men behind it, it is especially important 
that we should make safe the great cities 
since in these is concentrated the bulk of 
our war manufacturing. Therefore, we 
need civil defense for the great primary 
target areas. For the most part, the less 
concentrated condition of the secondary 
target areas, and the scattered state of 
foodstuffs and raw materials renders then 
far less vulnerable to enemy attack. But 
when the industrial superiority of America 
is gone, the defense is down and we al! 
lose. For all of us, including children, to 
face this stern reality is common sense 

It is not common sense, although it has 
been done, to tell children in a one-room 
rural schoolhouse, standing at an other 
wise empty crossroads, that there is likeli 
hood that the Russians will drop an atomi 
bomb on them: and to drill them for 
“duck-and-cover.”’ 

Rural areas everywhere in this countr) 
have their own and sometimes unique 
problems in civil defense. Too little has 
been said about chemical, bacteriological 
radiological warfare against man, 
and Rural areas have not always 
analyzed their hazards and duties in m« 
bile and static support — now that’s tec! 
nical civil defense terminology. Any schoo! 
person anywhere who doesn’t understand 
it should feel extremely uncomfortable 
until he does. The state civil defense 
headquarters has excellent give-away ma 
terial which contains the needed informa 


beast 
crop. 


tion. Write for it, care of vour State 
Capitol. 
Wise educators will. of course, carefull 


adjust all civil defense information to the 
needs and understanding of the childre: 
Some teaching material: handbooks, bri 
chures. pamphlets, leaflets, 

bibliographies, teaching 


audio-visual 


aids, aids 


have 


been prepared by national civil defense 

Your state headquarters will have much of 

this to give away. Some of it will not |» 
( on { ( 


luded 


a 
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Via Sponsoring Administrative Interns 








Superintendents on the Grow 






\s the nationwide Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration swings past the 
halfway mark and assesses its activities and 
ndings in relation to its overall purpose to 
pgrade educational administration, it becomes 
increasingly evident that growth of the admin- 
trator on the job is the heart of the problem 
Study aftér study reveals turnover in top 
iministrative positions of less than 10 per 
cent.' When we recall that new administrators 
“ principals whose preparatory course work 
probably preceded even their principalships, 
the conclusion seems inescapable that most 
upgrading of administrators will from 
-service professional development 
It may take the form of refresher-challenger 
workshops or seminars initiated by colleges of 
education, administrators’ professional 
issociations, or state education departments 
It may revolve around self-evaluative studies 
by state associations of administrators, as in 
New Jersev, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
It may be a program of superintendents’ inter- 
visitations 


flow 


own 


carefully organized to capitalize 
upon the best practices in a group of school 
systems, as in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council effort. An individual administrator 
may set up his own program of professional 
reading or planned visitation of other school 
systems. Whatever form this professional de- 
velopment takes, it is well to assess carefully 
its promise and observe its results. The prime 
hope of enhancing administrative service is 
wrapped up in just such stimulation and cul- 
tivation of the professional outreach of super- 


intendent n the job 


Merits Special Consideration 


One relatively recent means designed to up- 
grade educational administrators would seem 
to merit special consideration. The adminis- 
trative internship,? like its counterpart in 
medicine, is a two-edged sword. The intern 
reinforces his professional grasp by shoulder- 
ing definite administrative tasks in a school 
under the constructive, critical, and 
responsible guidance of a professor of educa- 
tional administration and a skilled administra- 
tor. To date 


system 


few school executives have served 


such administrative internships. Those who 
have firmly testify that this represents the 
niost meaningful experience of their pro 
fessional training. 


* Professor Educational Administration, West Virginia 
{ ersity, Morgantown, W. Va 
Ci. W. T. Carlisle, Turnover and Demand in Public 


School Administration, 1953 

St., New York 27, N. ¥ 
*Clarence A. Newell, Handbook for The Development 
§ Internship Programs in Educational 
52, CPEA Series 


CPEA Series, 525 W. 120 


Administration, 
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Robert D. Baldwin” 


The intern also renders detinite administra- 
tive services’ to the school system, lightens 
the work load of the superintendent, and thus 
allows him more time for study, visitation, 
and the planning or program-building aspect 
of his work. Superintendents who have spon- 
sored interns have been all but unanimous in 
attesting the immediate worth of the direct 
services rendered. Most of the superintendents 
also point with satisfaction to the time made 
available for reading and systematic thinking 
and planning when the intern took over some 
of the executive and managerial duties. 


Internship Possibilities 


Several professors of educational adminis 
tration — at work as a team on the problem 
of continuing professional development of 
school administrators — were intrigued with 
the thought that the internship might offer 
possibilities for in-service stimulation and 
growth of the sponsoring administrator beyond 
the benefits already acknowledged. To ascer- 
tain the facts from the school systems who 
have employed administrative interns, 30 
letters were dispatched which asked two ques- 
tions: 

1. To what extent did sponsoring interns chal 
lenge your own continuing professional growth 
and development ? 

2. How might universities sponsoring interns 
organize their contribution to the internship pro 
gram to squeeze from it enhanced continuing pro 
fessional development for you, the administrator 
on the job? 

Twenty-three of the 30 administrators re- 
sponded. Nineteen replied to the first ques- 
tion definitely in the affirmative. Typical of 
their general reaction are the following: 

. .. There is decided value in terms of profes 
sional growth and stimulation to the sponsoring 
administrator 

Sponsoring an intern was a great challenge to 
me even though conditions here that year limited 
the time and planning I could give the program 
Even so, I considered it equal in value to a cours« 
in administration 

The internship program has challenged us a 
regards professional enthusiasm, growth, and 
sense of professional sharing 

But administrators as a rule are not satisfied 
to assess practices in general terms. In line 
with their usual approach 
evaluate 


they proceed to 
specific impacts upon their con- 
tinuing professional growth and development 

It has brought about a complete review of the 
administrative program We question whether 
this program as is, is suitable for guidance for an 


intern many items which we condone and 


Selected Activitie { Interns in Educational Administra 
tion, 1953, CPEA Serie 5 W. 120 St., New York 
N. ¥ 






approve in normal practice but when seen as a 
pattern for an intern, take on an entirely different 
aspect. Has the administrative head been grow- 
ing . has it encouraged growth and improve 
ment throughout the entire school organization? 
Straightforward soul-searching that, and 
down-to-earth program evaluation! Superior 
educational leaders and statesmen not merely 
can take it, but ask for it, earnestly probe its 
possibilities, and use it as nourishment for 
professional growth, building blocks for school 
program renovation and expansion. And the 
superintendents credit the intern program: 

. The chance to learn from discussion 
with the intern and an opportunity to “pick his 
brain” for suggestions coming directly from his 
thinking and indirectly from the thinking of his 
advisers 

Through their investigations and research 
into problems encountered in the school system, 
many new techniques were brought to my atten 
tion 

I have found it decidedly helpful in ex 
plaining the various policies of the board of edu 
cation (to the intern) to 
grasp of those policies myself 
in assisting 


have even a firmer 
More than that, 
a young man to learn the intricacies 
of the position of superintendent of schools, 1, 
too, have learned a great deal which I am certain 
has been a contributing factor to professional 
growth 

The presence of “Mr. X” . has been a 
perpetual challenge . one of “Mr, X’s” func 
tions was to act as impartial observer and to 
react honestly to incongruities, paradoxes, and 
inconsistencies there was a maximum of this 
type of analysis, but always . reasonableness in 
his evaluations and an apparent faith in his 
sponsor that such appraisal would be treated as 
it was intended. The greatest value to the sponsor 
has come not from his productive services ren- 
dered, and these have been abundant, but from 
his critical observation This is the chief 
value of the internship program but only 
if the sponsor is prepared for this type of rela- 
tionship, reasonably secure himself, and ready to 
“absorb the punishment” on an 
impersonal level 


if vce mie and 


Re-examining Administrative 
Procedures 


Here again is evidence that the stature of 
the sponsoring administrator helps mightily in 
reaping most abundant harvests. Apparently 
sponsoring an intern causes one to re-examine 
his administrative procedures and to prime his 
professional thinking 

It was a real stimulus to 
select the 
wished the intern to study and propose 
mendations. Meeting with the 
versity staff, the other interns 


examine my pro 
vhich I 


recom 


cedures and problem area 
sponsoring unl 
and their 
more to bring me 
education thinking than any 


idmin 
istrator 


sponsors . did 
current 


ibreast of 
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ourse | could have 


taken. ‘The 
small 


time put into the 


project was very compared to the 


antages secured 


Planning the program for the intern, ad 


ising him on techniques, counseling him in un 


expected problems, and evaluating his 


work all 
thinking 


one to re-e\ 


ontributed to my own. professional 


such a proce always causes aluat 


one’s own practice 


Specitically much of the administration 


outine took on new meaning and became better 


organized because I was attempting to present 
it on a working basis 
Che internship program requires the 


tale 


uperin 
and redefine his work in many 
areas where it has possibly become rather indis 
tinet it requires the superintendent to bring 
his own leadership into focus 

An opportunity for 
tire organizational pattern 


new job 


tendent to re 


me to review our en 

same effect as a 

a desire to move beyond the required 
routine 

Value 


activities 


through the 
philosophy in 


scanning ol 7% 


i 
and 
administration 


relation to school 

A challenge to me to 
organization and procedure 
them in the light of 


seriously survey our 


and try to evaluate 


modern trends in schoo 


administration 


We can become too routine and need to | 


jolted out of our lethargy 
The intern’s academic connection as a mean 
of currently reviving and strengthening the 


superintendent's contact with schools of edu 
cation has been mentioned. Specific comment 
received 

It gives 


Were 
direct with the 


in education administration. It is 


contact professional 


like continuing 
in school personally 

They, by reason of special interests, train 
ing, and backgrounds, may sharpen a 
tendent’'s interest and thinking in a given 
(ne intern for example, helped me greatly in the 
held of transportation 


superin 


Both interns have called to my attention artick 
and studies with which they 
which I had not seen. In 
work they were doing for 
ome growth 


were familiar and 


advising them about 


their university I felt 


He assisted us in meeting the eternal problem 
of translating research into practice. We are likel 
to disregard the findings of recent The 
presence of a young man who has been associated 
with research in school administration 


research 


represent 
1 challenge to customary action 

But these administrators who had sponsored 
interns not only recognized and highly valued 
the professional growth thus stimulated. They 
saw possibilities of increasing their “take 
from the experience and were anxious to do so 
All responded to question two either with 
criticisms clearly implying potentials in the 
program denied them through inept manage 
ment by the colleges or themselves, or 


with 
definite suggestions for garnering from it still 
more abundant harvests 


Negative Responses 


Four of the 23 responses to question one 
were negative regarding growth experienced by 
the administrators as sponsors. One executive 
stated, “I was not aware that sponsoring an 
intern in administration presented a challenge 
to the continuation of my professional growth 
and development.” In view of the many posi 
tive, in some cases enthusiastic 


even com 
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ments quoted earlier, this seems to imply 


either the administrator's professional myopia 
or the failure of the college to prepare the 
soil before planting an administrative intern 
Another administrator stated that the per- 
sonality the intern wrecked 
his personal relationships and thus the whole 
enterprise; another, that 


teaching 


and bearing of 
the intern had very 
with the result 
that the value of the internship was consider- 


limited experience 


ibly lessened for all concerned; another, that 
the intern was on the job only three days each 
week, with consequent gaps in the service to 
the school system, the education of the intern 
ind guidance by the superintendent. These 
dissatisfactions can be traced to faulty initial 
concepts of the administrative internship or 
to inadequate planning, probably by both col 
lege and superintendent 


Positive Suggestions 


The responses to question two, practically 
ill positive suggestions for enhancing the bene- 
fits, stress especially the need for more ade 
quate planning by the colleges 

university 


The sponsoring could increase the 


protessional development of the 


well, by 


iiministrato: 
of the intern as 
I should have 


early in the 


additional planning 


pent some time with the pro 


lessor project, setting up a morte 


speciiic program 


Review and determine definite areas. to be 


used personnel linance, supervision, main 


tenance, public relation 
tion, et 


, transportation, construc 
It would be helpful if, previous to the beginning 

of the internship, the 

the intern 


university representative 
could sit 
needs of the 


intern is 


and the administrator 
to map out the 
munity in 


down 


most crucial 


com 


(Note 


protes 


which the working 
the implication here of potentialities fo 
ional growth of all concerned which lic 
tudy of the school’s community 
Suggestions to increase the “take” from the 
program emphasize improved organization and 
co-ordination of effort of both the college and 
the school 
through”: 
I have asked at that “Professor 
Y” sit down with me and the intern to talk over 
this whole matter of 
if the co-ordinator 
give the 
and the 
on the job for a 
to both 


in careful 


system more effective ‘follow- 


various times 
professional development 
“Z College” 
time to sit with the 
after the 


time, it 
the administrator 


from could 


possibly adminis 
had 
a real help 
and the intern 
Informal meetings of the superintendents 
ind representatives from the University 


trator intern intern been 


would be 


early in 
the year for crystallizing the philosophy back ot 
the internship program, considering the scope ot 
work of an intern, and evaluating the possible 
experiences to be gained by both the intern and 
the superintendent. Later 


look 


a meeting or two 
backward 


pro edures used 


lor a and an evaluation ot 


University May Enhance Program 

These statements imply something beyond 
the expected reaction that the activity needs 
firmer organization. Isn’t there an urgent plea 
to the university to take off its coat, roll up 
its sleeves, and share more fully and con 
tinuously in the venture? Isn't there also a 
yearning for 


renewal or 


improved main- 






the 


Perhaps 


tenance of contacts with 


university 
the 


its representatives - 
points this up: 

The colleges need no longer feel they are 
ing a favor in placing an intern. The administ 
tor is the one profiting most and 50 should ex; 
with the university in tting 
the plan and obligating himself to a very defir 
imount of working with the intern and the 
versity (italics his). Perhaps 
be worked out so the administrator 
secure university credit, if he 


following 


to co-operate 


some plan co 
could 
so desired 

From this administrator’s whole letter, ev« 
more than from the last clause, it is obvio 
he has no concern for credit. The work of the 
sponsoring superintendent with the inter: 
sO profitable in professional growth that 
merits university credit. The final suggestio: 
is to how the university may enhance the 
program for the sponsoring administrat: 
even more clearly this longing 0! 
superintendents to revitalize professional co: 
tacts with the universities. 

I suppose the 


e¢ hoes 


newness of the project ma 
general discussion necessary at that time. It wo 
have been very good for me (and the intern 
have had the sponsoring professor spend a { 
hours going about the isking 
if I had been urged to do more thinking 
regular intervals, setting down the experience 
to be provided and those accomplished. Perh 
the most worth-while contribution that co 
have been made for myself would have been 
agreement to have the intern, possibly support 
by the professor, question me at intervals rega 
ing my 


school questi 


reasons for various practices. Supe 


tendents are apt to become a law unto the 


selves after a period of years. We need to ct 
our halo to see if any of the licht 
replacing 

That’s not a gratuitous bouquet tossed at 
new venture. It’s a straightforward evaluati 
of its worth 


prac ticing 


as already experienced, to 


administrator, with pointed 


gestions for improvement. Association \ 
idministrators across the has made 
clear to the writer that superintendents wl 
ire willing, nay anxious to have their ha 


checked, are precisely those who perennia 


years 


shoulder heavy responsibility and face the 
task with quiet confidence. This quotatior 

1 common thread running through all the 
quoted excerpts express a craving for comm: 
counsel with fellow workers on universit 
staffs, not just because these professors n 
betimes have put them through their pac: 
Such might be a case of distance lending « 
chantment. No, this is something more 
opening wide the doors for genuine co-ope! 
tion in professional upbuilding aimed ult 
mately at improved educatior 
services to every community. Here is bed-rock 
conviction that upgrading school administ: 
tion is truly a sharing experience 


providing 


, interact 
interplay of theory and practice which | 
power unless all cylinders are firing 


Two Conclusions 


Beyond the admitted advantages of valua 
direct services to the school system and re 
lease of the superintendent’s time for planning 
and program building, five out of every six 
responding superintendents 


(Concluded on 


positively state 


page 
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Salem Avenue Elementary School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Canton Senior High School, Canton, Ill, 


ee 


Comtortabdle:.... 





Contour-curved seats and backs of Brunswick’s 
stacking chairs set new standards of comfort 
in the classroom. 








flexible... 


Brunswick’s Advanced Design offers a new , 
flexibility-in-use. The endless variety of table Research Laboratory Classroom, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
and desk arrangements provides greater use ats . 

of existing classroom space. 


available... 


Now installed in schools everywhere, Brunswick 
School Furniture is available for your school. 


See the complete line of BRUNSWICK SCHOOL FURNITURE 
at any of our 28 branch offices, or write 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 S. Wabash * Chicago 5, Ul. 
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Huge and Calm 








The 1954 Convention of the AASA 





lhe work of boards of education as a most 
iportant element in the administration of 
city and rural school systems was recognized 
repeatedly at the huge 1954 convention of the 
American School Administra 
tors, in Atlantic City, February 13-18. In the 
general sessions, the program theme of “Edu 
American Citizenship” was over 
hadowed by the apprehensive addresses on 
international relations of the United States 
There was in the entire meeting a note of 
olid satisfaction in the status of the schools 
combined with a healthy concern for the pro 
fessional growth of educational administra 


Association of 


cating for 


tors, and for the solution of numerous prob 
lems which hamper the supply of trained 
teachers, the holding power of the high schools 


the increased 
now 


grade enrollments which are 
spilling into the high schools, and the 
adequate school plants. These 
problems have been presented so many times 
in the past three decades that they hardly 
iroused a sigh of concern among the 15,000 
idministrators who crowded the hotel meeting 
halls, the great auditorium, and the seemingly 
endless and astonishingly valuable exhibits ot 
teaching materials and school plant furniture 
ind equipment. More than a thousand mem 


hortage oft 


hers of boards of education remained in 
Atlantic City after the close of the National 
School Boards Association convention and 
participated in the superintendents’ great 


gathering, not only as interested spectator: 
ind platform guests, but also as speakers and 


participants in the discussion sessions. 


Four Major Problems 

[he general sessions brought into general 
consideration four major problems confronting 
the schools. In his address on Monday morn 
ing Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In 
terior, made clear in his “Message from the 
President of the United States,” that the 
present Republican Administration will limit 
its attention to education to a series of state 
conferences, and later to a White House Con 


ference. In his presentation of the Yearbook 
of the Association, Supt. B. C. Willis, of 
Chicago. repeated the long-accepted idea of 


“educating for citizenship through civic pat 
ticipation through the acquisition of 
CIV The must make 
while every child learns the un 
derlying meaning of fascism and communism, 
no child will accept the false ideals and values 


and 
knowledge 
certain that 


schools 


of these undemocratic systems of life and 
government. Citizenship education must in- 
clude, he added, a four-square program of 
learnings, comprising civic activity, civic 
knowledge, civic attitudes, and clear civic 


thinking 


Drop Outs Difficult 


While the problem was discussed only at a 
meeting on Monday afternoon, the 


ectional 


lo f enrollment in high schools as outlined 


64 





The School Boards Receive Recognition 





by Supt. Herman L. Shibler, of Indianapolis 
reflected the present concern of school author 
ities and presented a series of useful measures 
for dealing with slow learners, mentally su- 
perior children, mechanically inclined boys 
the economically handicapped, etc. Much can 
be accomplished by a “job upgrading program’ 
and by constant reclassification of students 
through guidance 


Upgrading Administrators 


The present need for better school admin 
istration, according to Dr. Hugh Bb. Masters 
of the University of Georgia, involves not 
merely the development of the superintendent 
as chief executive and educational leader, but 
the upbuilding of the whole administrative 
team as builders of the schools and school 
programs. “The new professional educational 
leader,” he urged, ‘will have to be a person 
who stands for the continuous improvement 
of the social and economic life of the com- 
munity.”’ Within the team of educational 
leaders there must be a maximum of freedom 
and members of the team must achieve utmost 
satisfaction growing out of the attainment of 
mutually acceptable goals 


School Public Relations 


Several business and industrial leaders who 
addressed general sessions emphasized the 
mutuality of interest of business and educa- 
tion. Herman W. Steinkraus, Bridgeport, 
Conn., speaking for the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, urged the wise use of Business- 
Education Days and Education-Business Days 
as means of educating businessmen and teach- 
ers to their mutual problems and interests 
‘Business must work with education,” he con 
cluded, “for betterment that lies within its 
field. There has been altogether too much 
misunderstanding in the past. Businessmen 
have been disposed to look at educators as 
impractical theorists and educators have been 
disposed to look at businessmen as penny 
pinchers. The best way to dispel such false 
ideas is to get together and talk things over.”’ 

Addresses on international affairs by Mrs 
Raymond Sayre, William L. Shirer, Peter von 
Zahn, and discussions of UNO and UNESCO 
reflected a gloomy outlook for world better- 
ment in the near future and formed the only 
pessimistic notes in the whole convention 


The Resolutions 


In its resolutions the Association repeated 
in substance its former stand on education 
and re-echoed the fact that “the quality of 
education available to all our people will de- 
termine the wisdom, strength, and security ot 
our Nation.” Concerning the growing quality 
of boards of education, the resolutions declare 

“The Association gives special recognition to 
the important contributions being made to public 









education by local school boards throughout the 
country and commends board members for the 
high quality of their educational leadership in 
the community. 

“The growth in membership and stature of 
state associations of school boards and the lead 
ership of the National School Boards Association 
are viewed with much satisfaction. Special ap 
preciation is expressed for the services rendered 
by these organizations and for their co-operatior 
with state and national associations of schoo! 
administrators and other constructive interests 
in planning for better schools and communities 
Only through the teamwork of strong state organ 
izations and strong national associations can the 
full potentialities of competent administrativ 
leadership be realized in service to community 
state, and Nation.” 


The Discussion Group Program 


Problems of special interest to members of 
boards of education found an important place 
in the sectional meetings on the Monday 
Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons and on 
Thursday morning. 

“The Superintendency as Seen by School 
Board Members” provided papers that might 
well challenge every board of education con 
fronted with the problem of selecting a super- 
intendent on the basis of his personal qualifica 
tions, experience, and educational philosophy 
The group of more than 500 superintendents 
and board members heard Miss Gertrude A 
Golden, member of the Philadelphia board of 
education, outline the unusually high per 
sonal abilities, the technical abilities, and the 
executive skills which the superintendent must 
possess in order to execute the policies set 
up by the board of education and successfully 
pass the tests of the board’s evaluation of his 
work. The board of education should not only 
appreciate and support a good superintendent 
of schools, but should not hesitate to make 
its appreciation known and accepted by the 
community 

Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, of the Chicago board 
of education, said that the board of education 
tends too often to look for a “superman” in 
the superintendent. It is more realistic to be 
satisfied if the superintendent is a competent 
man who possesses both educational leadership 
and executive ability. To strengthen the 
school superintendency, the board of education 
should give: (1) opportunity for more in 
service training for future superintendents; 
(2) provide more varied experience for them 
within the system; (3) provide better retire- 
ment setup. All too often superintendents los« 
retirement benefits when they shift from one 
state to another. Boards of education should 
make available a bureau of prospective super- 
intendency candidates to facilitate the séle 
ting of superintendents by other boards of 
education. This might be done through the 
National School Boards Association 

Dr. C. M. Wells, president of the Mississippi 
School Boards Association, Canton, Miss., ex- 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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Fast’ deep wetting often leaves a Permanently damag- 
cleaners react with scum or powdered ing the flooring to 
the oils and rob grit that roughens such on extent that 
many resilient floors and pits hard-sur it must be replaced 
of natural oil, causes faced floors making long before its time 
brittleness, fades and them increasingly 







bleeds colors. hard to maintain 


2 
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be \./ 


DEPEND ON 


SUPER 
SHINE-ALL 


The Neutral Chemical Cleaner 


Non-Reacting 
to Any Floor! 


@ Quick, non-reacting wetting 
@ Surrounds grime with film 


@ Floats and holds dirt-in- 
suspension for Easy Removal 







Contains no free Leaves no hard-to- 
alkalis remove residue 


ond SUPER SHINE-ALL treated floors retain their e ‘ - | 
original beauty through yeors of hardest traffic wear fay ® 7s eee 


Here’s How SUPER SHINE-ALL achieves a — 


Higher Standard of Sanitation without rinsing 
at Less Cost 


controlled harmless wetting oaction—reduces 4. by emulsifying action—breaks up fats and oils 

surface tension of water providing complete into small particles to mix with water permitting 
tl tat inst 

puactedion of sth gentle agitation instead of hard scrubbing 









by 














5. by suspending action—lifts and suspends soil 
2. by penetrating action—gets under the dirt layer. solids such as dust, soot, in liquid for easy 


removal 






by chemical sudsing action—produces rich cleans- 6. by 












dissolving action—reduces water soluble YOUR CLEAN UP NEEDS AT A GLANCE 
ing suds that spread out and clean thoroughly. material to solution. New Hillyard CHECK LIST 
Inventories supplies Helps Plan ao Work 
Saving Program of floor ma ntenance 


++. On your staff not your payroll 


MAIL COUPON TODAY === 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please send my free copy of Hillyard’s new maintenance 
check list to: 






HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Name sisieainiade Title saeneipeditilatinnissiibiads 
Proprietary Chemists, St. Joseph, Mo. Institution - 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. vonmmees 
Branches in Principal Cities City ; State _ 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 









































@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety 

for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A, 
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School District Officers 


entitled to benefits 
of the 1943 public school retirement system act 


School district emplovee 


had contractual rights in and to such benefits 
ind the 1953 amendment to such act excluding 
certain employees other than teachers from such 
benefits was unconstitutional as impairing the 
obligation of the contract. V.A.M.S. Const. art. 1 
$13.— State ex rel. Phillips v. Public School Re 
tirement System of City of St. Louis, 262 South 
vestern reporter 2d 569, Mo. 

Neither a school survey committee nor a state 
idvisory commission have authority to establish 
legal rights State ex rel. Klitzke v. Independent 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 88 of McLeod 
County, 61 Northwestern reporter 2d 410, Minn 

School boards are not unlike governing boards 
of other municipalities and corporations and ma 
by their subsequent acts so adopt or ratify the 
contracts, within the scope of their powers, in 
formally entered into or executed, that districts 
for which they act will be estopped from deny 
ing their validity. O.C.L.A. § 111-1041.—Lo 
masson v. School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah Coun 
ty 261 Pacific reporter 2d 860, Ore. 


School District Property 


Under the California Public Liability Act re 
lating to the liability of a school district for 
injuries resulting from a dangerous or defective 
condition on the grounds, liability exists only if 
the school district or its officers had notice of 
the dangerous character of the property, and 
when a thorny palm tree located in an isolated 
hrub area had been standing for many years 
without causing injury to any students, no lia 
bility existed for eye injury of student who 
trespassed into the shrub area and _ suffered 
severe injury from thorn. Calif. general laws, 
Act 5619, §2 Ford vy. Riverside City School 
Dist., 263 Pacific reporter 2d 626, Calif. App 

4 California school district, though it had 
undertaken to provide transportation for pupil 
irom home to school, was under no duty to 
provide transportation in both directions, and 
failure to provide transportation from school to 
home was not negligence. Calif. Education Cock 
$1625] Girard v. Monrovia City School Dist 
264 Pacific reporter 2d 115, Calif. App 


School District Taxation 


Under the New Jersey statutes relating to 
ippropriation of funds for school emergencic 
in “emergency” is a sudden or unexpected o: 
currence or condition calling for immediate action 
RS. 18:6-55 to 57, N.J.S.A Board of Educa 
tion of City of Elizabeth, Union County v. Cit 
f Elizabeth, 106 2d 745, 1 
N.J. 589 


Atlantic reporter 


Teachers 
The anti-nepotism statute is unconstitutional 
in so far as it affects a principal and teacher in 
the public schools, who had been employed man 
years before their brothers were elected to school 
boards, and who would forfeit their interests in 
teachers’ retirement funds, to which they had 
contributed, if they should lose their positions 
U.C.A. 1953, § 52-3-1 


Backman vv. Bateman 


63 Pacific reporter 2d 561, Utah 


The only improper distinctions in teachers’ sal 
aries are those which are unreasonable, arbitrary, 
and without rational basis.— Giacobbe v. Board 
of Education of City of New York, 126 N.YS 
2d 46, App. Div. 773, appeal dismissed, 107 
Northeastern repoiter 2d 588, 304 N.Y. 660 N.Y 
Sup. 

Teachers who did not pretend to represent the 
Communist Party in any capacity, were in no 
position to complain that the school board’s action 
in adopting a declaration of policy which pro- 
scribed the Communist Party as a subversive 
organization maimed the Communist Party. - 
Adler v. Wilson, 123 N.YS. 2d 806, 203 Mis 
456, affirmed 123 N.Y.S. 2d 655, 282 App. Di 
415, N.Y.Sup. 

The city board of education acted within it 
authority in demoting an employee to a position 
of teacher notwithstanding years of service as a 
principal, and the refusal of such a principal to 
accept teaching assignments constituted insub 
ordination for which she was subject to dismissa 
Calif. Education Code, § 13088.— Board of Edu 
cation of City of Los Angeles v. Swan, 261 Pacific 
reporter 2d 261, Calif. 

A 1947 resolution of the New York City board 
of education, increasing salaries of city high 
school shop maintenance men appointed befor: 
January 1, 1942, and machine shop assistants 
appointed after such date at lower salaries, by 
incorporating in new salary schedules cost of 
living bonuses in the same amounts for practi 
cally all members of the teaching staff, was not 
invalid because of resulting continuation of the 
existing disparity between the salaries of prior 
and subsequent appointees, as such bonuses did 
not represent revaluation of salaries or normal 
type of salary increase.—- Giacobbe v. Board of 
Education of City of New York, 126 N.YS. 2d 
46, affirmed 109 N.Y.S. 2d 342, 279 App. Div 
773, appeal dismissed 107, Northeastern reporter 
2d 588, 304 N.Y. 660, N.Y.Sup. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


Neither the schoo] district in which the pupil 
had resided nor the district in which he moved 
owed any duty to the pupil to see that he was 
enrolled in a particular school, within the di 
trict of his new residence, in view of the Cali 
fornia statutes authorizing the enrollment of 
pupils from another district, or even from another 
county. Calif. Education code, $$ 1503, 1503.1 
Girard v. Monrovia City School Dist., 264 Pacitic 
2d 115, Calif. App 

\ California statute, requiring parents to place 
their children in public schools or, in the alter 
native a private 


reporter 


school meeting certain pre 
cribed conditions, or that children be instructed, 
vy private tutor o 


other person possessing 
qualifications, in a manner prescribed by the 
tatute, did not unconstitutionally deprive par 
ents of the right to determine how and where 
their children should be educated. Calif. Educa 
tion Code, § 16625 People v. Turner, 263 Pa 
cific reporter 2d 685, Calif. Super 

Proof of proper instruction and study would 
be no defense to the prosecution for neglecting 
ind refusing to send children to public school 
Calif. Education Code, § 16601 People v. Tur 
ner, 263 Pacific reporter 2d 685, Calif. Super 

High school grades are a part of the common 
school and not a school within themselves, un 
less established under the provisions of an act 
illowing the county or municipal board of 
education to establish one or more high schools 
or junior high schools as in their opinion may 
be necessary and may be possible through local 
taxation funds. Ga. Code Ann. § 32-933 Irwin 
\. Crawford, 78 Southeastern reporter 2d 609, Ga 
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EVERY WAYNE WINDOW 
IS AN EMERGENCY OPENING 


You need no longer be content with 




















7-to-9-inch window ii 4 winsews 
‘ 
openings. The New Wayne offers ter 
boy] © MASSIVE 
you the far safer, full-drop b §) 
i | 4-BAR 
NRO TCC Mm CHUM Cac alg ( ng 


opening up to 13”) OR split-sash 


(up to 1244”)... BOTH the biggest you can 





buy ... BOTH with Wayne’s exclusive 


PATENTED PERMA-SAFE DRY WALL 





AND - NEW, EXCLUSIVE PANORAMIC VISION 
WHICH ENDS “BLIND-SPOT” DRIVING! 

- LOCKBOLT CONSTRUCTION (INDUSTRY'S 
NEWEST ANSWER TO “WELD WEAKNESS” AND 
“RIVET WIGGLE”) - “AIR-WEDGE” 

EMERGENCY “KICK-OUT” WINDSHIELD 
WITHOUT CENTER POST - ETC. 











SEE YOUR WAYNE DISTRIBUTOR — or 
write us direct—for full details on this 
most dramatic step forward in school bus 
safety since Wayne pioneered the in- 
dustry's first all-steel body in 1930! 












WAYNE WORKS, INC. 
RICHMOND, IND. «+ U.S.A. 
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“Tam amazed at the 
quality ot light from these 


PC Glass Blocks,” 


sayy Reverend John A. McSweeney, Pasi, 
Our Lady of Monadnock Academy, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


nan, A. |. A, Chief Architect Edm 





Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


@ BETTER LIGHT—oa wide range of patterns for every school lighting need 

@ LOWER MAINTENANCE— window maintenance minimized leaving custodian free for other duties 

@ LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels have more than twice the insulating value of single-glazed windows 
@ LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor helps check outside noises less distraction for students and teachers 
* 


IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass Block panels impart clean architectural lines to any school—new or old 





@ Without question, this is one of the most attractive and useful 
schools ever constructed. It was built in 1951 for a cubic foot cost 


of only 82¢. 


Concerning the PC Glass Blocks, Reverend McSweeney says, 
“Our teachers think this is the finest building they ever taught in 
because of the excellent light characteristics of the glass block 
panels. During a long, cold New Hampshire winter, our classrooms 
were extremely comfortable because the glass blocks are such 


good insulators. Reduced heating cost is one thing we can count on 


“Maintenance of the glass blocks is obviously not going to be a 


problem. We expect to hose them down once, maybe twice a year.” 


Be sure you know the PC Glass Block story before you build or 
remodel your school. No other building product will give you so 


much for your money. Send the coupon for more information. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, One Gateway Center 
ABA Wns Dept. 44, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools 


and other public buildings Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 
Send information on ‘‘Skytrol”’ blocks for skylights 


COR Name 
® 


Title 
School System 
Address 


City State 





Education has forged ahead to bring light and 
understanding to the crossroads of America. 
Many of our leaders of today received their 
schooling in the rural areas, and many of the 
men and women of tomorrow are learning in 
modern schools far removed from metropolitan cities. 
The new ONEIDA Monobilt Coach, the safest 
method of student transportation, has kept pace with 
the towering demands for better education for more 
people. 


Transportation for school children is vital, and 
Oneida engineers are ever out-reaching in providing 
further safety features for America’s outstanding 
Safety School Bus Bodies. Technical perfection in 
materials and construction has been an on-going 
process to make the Oneida Monobilt Coach the 

soe safest, most comfortable and yet, least expensive 
wy P-FRONT means of daily transportation for school youngsters 

all over the country. 


VISION MAKES In considering new transportation for your school 


MONOBILT students it will be to your advantage to get the com- 


ven plete technical data and specifications of the new 
“sO First In 
$i Safety” 
it 


Oneida Monobilt Coach. 
The unlimited visibility of the Oneida 











Monobilt Safety School Coach means M 0 & 0 & é LT C 0 A C & 
accident-free performance. The “Up 


Front” position of the driver allows him to e 

see students who cross immediately in Your Best Investment in SAFETY 
front of the bus as well as better visibility 
down the highway. The full Safety-View, ¢, 
exclusively Monobilt’s, means absolute 





a 


safety for even the smallest youngster. <—<—<_ 


For the fully illustrated 
brochure that tells you all 
about the ‘54 Oneida 


help YOU to make. your ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
a” Monobilt Coach Sales Division 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 












® Mrs. Gotvre M 





Fincke has been elected superin 






tendent of schools at Belmar, N. J., to succeed Mrs 
Ella Ricketts, whe tiring on June 

%& Frank L. Greenwoop has been elected superintendent 
of schoo Ventura, Calif to succeed Henry I 
Stephen 

% Donarp R. Linikay WaKeeney, Kans., has been 
elected iperintendent schools at Pratt to succeed 
A. W. Glad 


* A A ERICSON has been 
Arkansas Pa Tex 
% Ratpu ¢ 


named superintendent at 


DAILARD has a 


imed his duties as super- 
intendent schools at San Diego, Calif. He succeeds 
Dr. Will C. Crawford, who has accepted a position on 


the faculty of the University of California 


% Supt. E. V. Reicurey, of Wellington, Kans., is com 
pleting his seventh year of service in the schools 

%& M. R. Sroxespary is the new superintendent of 
schools at Alhambra, Calif 

% Carrott D. Ronco has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Union School Dist. No. 9 of the state of 
Maine. Robert D. Hall, of Biddeford, succeeds Mr. Ronco 


in Union Dist. No. 103 
% Joun Brinecar has been elected superintendent of the 
elementary and high schools at Fallbrook, Calif. He will 


succeed Allen W. Beach on July 1 
% Crype A. Pruitt, Tallahassee, Ala., has been 
elected superintendent of the Macon County Schools in 


Tuskegee. He succeeds B. L. Balch on July 1 
*% W. W. Lee, of Council Grove, 
the superintendency at Claflin 

*% Lester M KING the new 
Matthew Mo 

% Supt. E. V. Wueccuet, of Moultrie, Ga., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, at an increase in salary 


Kans., has accepted 


superintendent at 


*& W. R. Wyere has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Marion, Kans 

% W. L. Suores has been elected superintendent at 
Shelbina, Mo 

% Joun Eastey has been elected superintendent of 


schools at Stanford, Ark. 
% Birt Carrow is the new superintendent of schools at 

Gillette, Wyo 

% WiLtBur JeNnsEN, of Storm Lake, Iowa, has a 

the superintendency at Callender. 

*% W. G. Barper, of Electra, Tex., has assumed his 

duties as superintendent of schools at Liberty. 

% Supt. Erre Harinc, of Olathe, Kans., 

elected for another year 

%& Jack R. RYAN, superintendent of schools at McKin 

ney, Tex., has resigned, effective July 1. His resignation 

ends 31 years of association with the McKinney school 
During hre tenure a 


cepted 


has been re 


superintendent three elementary 


schools, a high school gymnasium, and an all-steel stadium 
bave been erected, and a fourth elementary school is 
under construction. Buildings erected for Negroes, in addi- 
tion to those listed, include an elementary school, a high 


school, and a gymnasium 


% Supt. CHester L. Warp, of Ione, Ore., has been 
re-elected for » ‘wo-year term beginning July 1, 1954 
we Max Ettts has been elected superintendent at 
Etowah, Tenn., to succeed R. G. Carr 

%®& Joseru P Nourse, a former superintendent of school 
in San Francisco, Calif., from 1936 to 1943, died 


February '/, at his home. He was 80 years old 
superintendent in 1936, to suc 


Appointed 
eed Edwin Lee, he served 


42 years, retiring 11 years ago in 1943. 

% N. E. Steere is the new superintendent of schools at 
Ashton, S. Dak. 

*% C. G. Hitrver has been re-elected superintendent at 
Sargent, Neb., for a three-year term 

% Frep Herrema has been elected superintendent at 
Woodward, Iowa, to succeed V. B. Axmear. 


SUPT. BILLS RESIGNS 


Supt. Frank W. B resigned on 
chief executive of the Kansas City, Mo., schoc In a 
letter to the board Dr. Bills wrote: “As now being 
operated, the board of education does not need the 
services of a superintendent 

“Furthermore, | would be without character if I were 
to remain in my present position and tolerate unreasoning 
attacks upon colleagues in the administrative staff, attacks 
which are both unwarranted and beyond the 








February 18 as 


limits of 
common 


courtesy 
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No. 550 MOVE ABOUT 
















































































Easily moved by student for 
conventional straight row room 
arrangements...or for grouping 
to fit intra-classroom project 
needs. Designed for flexibility 
in use by student to provide 
posture comfort and ease in 
reading, writing, drawing and 
manipulative tasks. Desk top 
equipped with adjustable 
friction-disc hinges to protect 
student's fingers and give quiet 
closure. Modern in every detail. 


STUDY TOP MODEL 






Model No. 551...same 
as No. 550, but with solid 
hardwood study top desk. 
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to modern 
classroom 


needs 
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J 
in closed position, desk top 
rests at 10° angle for ease 
in reading, writing, drawing 
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for manipulative tasks, 
desk top easily set at level 
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desk top raises and closes 
on positive friction hinges. 
Safe and quiet. Book box 
gives ample storage area 










For complete information 
write for new Catalog No. 54. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


plant and general offices 
Arlington Heights ¢ Illinois 


i 
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seat swivels up to 45° in 
either direction to conform 
to any natural turn of the 
student's body 






























with “low cost” electricity 


—< >. es 


«9s “and ‘*no-cost”’ air» — 


we 


» 


e new Ta x 
VAY 
AERODYNAMICALLY 


ger ag 


- 


\, Ele oaP Aire 


vt) 
ND DRYERS 
a 


* 
Write for the Amazing Facts, and new 
Low Cost— or a demonstration on 
your premises if you desire. 


Write today, direct to: Dept. C 
ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING CORP. 
209 W. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 


ELECTRIC-AIRE CO. OF CANADA 
669 Talbot Street + St. Thomas, Ont. 


WARREN SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education has idopted i revised 


ilary schedule, which became effective in Febru 
ary, 1954. Teacher with less than a_ college 
egree begin at $2,859 and go to $4,047; tho 
with a bachelor degre start at $3,201 and go 
O; those with a master’s degree begin 
420 and 4 5,355 and those with 
more than a y tart at 33,534 and go to 
< 586 
Elementary principals with under 500 enroll 
ments begin at $6,015 and vo to $6,600: those 
over 500 enrollments start at $6,450 and go t 
$7,050; high school principals begin at $7,48( 
and go to $8,140; and assistant principals start 
it $6,898 and go to $7,528 
Noncertificated personnel in charge of opera 
tional work start at $3,450 and go to $4,716 
maintenance workers begin at $5,076 and go to 
$5,892; clerks start at $1,219 and go to $4,088 


¥ 


CHATHAM SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Chatham Borough 
Chatham, N. J., has adopted a new salary 
schedule for 1954-55. The schedule calls for a 
minimum salary of $3,100 and a maximum ol 
$5,900. Annual increments of $200 have been 


provided up to the maximum salary 


PLYMOUTH SALARY SCHEDULE 


Phe board of education of Plymouth, Wi 
has adopted a salary schedule for 1954, calling 
for the classification of teachers into tour groups 
and the setting up of salaries based on training 
and the holding of degrees. The schedule is the 
result of a co-operative undertaking of the board 
and the teachers’ association and includes a set 
of requirements for continued training through 
which the teachers may advance in the scheduk 

Teachers in Class A, with an M.A. degree 
begin at $3,500 and advance to $4,900 in 18 
steps; teachers in Class B, with a B.A., plus ! 
begin at $3,350 and advance to $4,750; those in 
class C, with a B.A., start at $4,200 and advance 
to $4,000; and those in Class D, no degree, be 
gin at $2,800 and advance to $3,000 in the eighth 
tep 

Specific provisions for placement on the sched 
ule provide that all local experience be credited 
it full value; all nonlocal experience is credited 
at SSO per year; initial placement does not take 
into consideration experience beyond ten years 
ull teachers receive 60 per cent of the difference 
between their 1954-54 salary and placement on the 
schedule, but raises may not exceed $300 pet 
teacher; the minimum increase of $100 is tor all 


teachers 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


% Fords, N. J. The Raritan township school 
board has adopted a new salary schedule for 
1954. Teachers holding a bachelor’s degree will 
receive $3,100 to $5,000 a year, and teachers 
with a master’s degree $3,300 to $5,200 a year 
%& Garwood, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary schedule for 1954. The schedule 
provides salaries of $3,000 to $5,100 for degree 
teachers, and $3,150 to $5,250 for teachers with 
masters’ degrees 


% The board of education ot the borough of 
Bernardsville, N. J., has adopted a new salary 
guide, to become effective in two years. Effec 
tive in 1955, teachers with less than four years 
training will be paid $3,200 to $4,850; those 
with four years’ training will receive $3,400 to 
$5,650; and those with five vears’ 
to $6,400 

%& Salt Lake City, Utah. The board of educa 
tion has approved salary increases averaging $4* 
or 1150 teachers, provided the voters approve a 
chool tax increase by Mav 1. The minimum 
iy for a teacher holding a bachelor’s degr 


training $3,600 


will be $3,120, and the maximum $4,800. In 
reases for administrators and supervisors would 
be limited to $630, and principals would be paid 
1 $4,800 minimum and a $6,048 maximum 

% Portland, Ore. The school board has granted 
ilary increases of $200, in addition to the 
normal $200 increment increase, to teachers 

%& Lawrence, Kans. Salary increases of $50 per 
ear have been approved for the teaching staff 
The increases will raise the salary budget by 
$50,000 

%& South Plainfield, N. J. New minimum and 
maximum salaries have been set for the three 
training levels of the certified personnel Non 
degree teachers receive salaries of $3,200 to $4, 
575; bachelor-degree teachers are paid from $ 
500 to $5,150; and master-degree teachers receive 
$3,700 to $5,625. The average salary increment 
for 1954-55 is $873.15, and the average salary 
will be $4,255 

% Milford, Conn. A new salary schedule has 
been adopted for 1954. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree will receive a minimum of $3,200 and a 
maximum of $4,800. Those holding a master’s 
degree will be paid a minimum of $3,400 and a 
maximum of $5,000 

%& Dover, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, calling for salaries of 
$3,000 to $5,000 for nondegree teachers, and 

200 to $5,400 for bachelor’s degree teachers. The 
salary increments range from 6350 to $7600 per 
vear, Or an average increase of $511 

% Hillside, N. J. The board of education ha 
adopted a new teachers’ salary schedule, calling 
for a minimum of $2,800 and a maximum of 
$5,300 for nondegree teachers; a minimum of 
$3,300 and a maximum of $5,800 for bachelor 
degree teachers; a minimum of $3,500 and a 
maximum of $6,100 for master degree teachers; 
and a minimum of $3,700 and a maximum of 
$6,500 for teachers one vear bevond. Annual 
increments of $200 are provided up to the maxi 
mum salary in each group. Teachers must earn 
three points every three vears in order to qualify 
tor the regular increment 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Apr. 7-9. Michigan School Business Off- 
cials, at the Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit 
Mich. Secretary, Alfred C. Lamb, Wayne Uni 
versity, Detroit. Exhibits. Attendance 200. 

Apr. 9. Connecticut Association of School 
Boards, at Connecticut University. Secretary, 
Mrs. Harriette C. Bidwell, Simsbury. 

Apr. 13-14. Indiana Association of School 
Superintendents and Business Officials, at West 
Lafayette, Ind. Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Hat 
field, East Chicago, Ind. Exhibits. 
100. 

May 13-15. Massachusetts Association of 
School Committees, Berkshire Inn, Great Bar- 
rington, Secretary, James W. Whitehead, Box 
372, New Bedford. Exhibits. Attendance 500. 

May 23-26. New York State Association 
of School Business Officials, at Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. Secretary, M. C. Albany 
Attendance 200. 


Attendance 


Osborne, 
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Great Tablee live forever 


Yesterday's Shaker Tables... 


Shaker children in the era around 
1820 sat at this school desk. 


The sturdiness of construction of 
















Shaker furniture has continued to 
influence furniture design 


throughout the years. 


Today’s Griggs | Tables... 


provide a handsome sturdiness 
that will serve your school for 
years. Whereas the Shaker furni- 
ture was strong but ungainly, 
Griggs sturdy modern tables 
have a graceful, pleasing appear- 
ance which has won acclaim in 
hundreds of schools throughout 


the country. 





Griggs tables are available in 
eight sizes, five colorful metals 
and two rich wood finishes. 
There is a Griggs table to fit your i 
needs at less cost per year of 


service, 


GRIGGS Have you seen the wide variety of Griggs 


school furniture now available? Write today 


Equipment for Griggs complete seating catalog and the 


name of your nearby distributor. 


Company BELTON, TEXAS 
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tion had reached its highest point of 24,100 
Ihe public school registration was 11,398 in Sep 
tember, 1953, an increase of 1179 pupils over 
September, 195; 

The school board has set up a new building 
program to provide additional school facilities 
for the growing school population. Two elemen 

, i Soe iain tary schools, with a capacity of 900 to 930 
KENMORE SCHOOLS SURVEYED pupilsseach are under construction. In addition 
The school board of the Union Free School 1 junior high school, a senior 
Dist. No. 1, Kenmore, N. ¥ has recently com two new elementary school 
pleted a survey of the administration department BS ashe : 

of the Kenmore city schools. This survey, mad ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


at the request of the school board, was intended 


high school, and 
are in the planning 


In Livingston, N. J., the board of education 
created an orientation program for beginning 
teachers on its school staff. Regularly in June 
of each year, the board holds an orientation 
week during which the new teachers are per- 
mitted to become familiar with the local com- 


as a guide in planning a new, modern school ha 
plant and in developing a_= school program 
adapted to present day need 

The chool district ha grown teadil ince 
1940, and in September 19 the chool popula 


A WINNING 
COMBINATION . 


The 
CHALKBOARD 


DESIGNED FOR 


* Better Light 
* Better Writing 
* Better Erasing 


Litesite is a refreshing green. Visually 

correct, it adds to classroom lightness and bright- 

hess Enhances student response, Free from 

glare—will not wear shiny. Polychromatie, it affords precise 

blending of many color components essential to balanced chalk- 

hoard seeing, Available in: Hyloplate, Sterling and Hyloprest— 
Three Highest Quality Chalkboards. 


ALPHASITE, 


POLYCHROMATIC CHALK 
A PERFECT CHALK FOR 
THE PERFECT CHALKBOARD 
Alphasite is a golden ivory chalk which 
proy ides a soft, restful, eye-say ing contrast when 
used on Litesite Chalkboard. Preferable also for use on 
conventional chalkboards. Alphasite is cleaner, writes more 
smoothly, and erases more easily. Made in regular 
or triple-size sticks. Send for free sample. 


Send for your copy of Brochure 
‘THE STORY OF LITESITE”’ 


ae 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


munity and with the grade level where they 
will teach. The colleges release their students 
for this week to practice directly with the local 
teachers. 

It has been found that the orientation pro- 
gram provides the teacher with an opportunity 
to “learn the ropes.’ As a result, the new 
teachers are more than ready in September to 
make a good beginning in teaching. Experience 
with the program has proved it to be invaluable 
to both the new teachers and the school system 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 


During the past six years, the public schools 
of Hempstead, N. Y., have operated a school 
health service department, with one full-time 
physician, three part-time dentists, and five 
nurse-teachers co-operating in the work 

Recently, a new physical education program 
was set up, providing for all children examinations 
of eyes, ears, tecth, tonsils, heart, skin, nutri- 
tion, gums, nose, glands, and orthopedic defects 
Considerable new equipment has been provided 
to assist in carrying out the examinations 

A health service fund has been operated suc- 
cessfully to take care of children whose parents 
are unable to pay for the necessary remedial 
treatment. During the past six years that the plan 
has been in operation many children have been 
restored to sound health due to the medical 
treatment provided. The school service depart 
ment does not recommend a particular doctor, 
dentist, or specialist, but allows the family to 
make their own selection. Some families have 
repaid the money given so that other children 
may be helped. One half of one per cent has 
already been returned to the service fund. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The board of education of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, is co-operating with the educational staff 
in a study of revisions in the curriculum for 
the city school system. A number of committees 
have been engaged in studies concerning the 
elementary, junior, and senior areas. A 16-mem- 
ber committee has been appointed to act as a 
clearinghouse on recommendations from indi- 
vidual committees, to determine priorities and 
to initiate a study of curriculum needs; supply 
materials on trends, research, and educational 
practices; and co-operate with the lay commit- 
tee on instruction 


SEGREGATION ENDING 


Segregation will end in 12 more schools in 
Topeka, Kans., beginning next fall, as a result 
of action taken by the board. Negro children in 
these districts may continue to attend the closest 
Negro school next fall, but they will not be given 
transportation. 

In Fairfax County, Va., the school authorities 
approved a proposed state study on how Virginia 
schools would operate in the event the Supreme 
Court abolishes segregation. Albemarle County 
suggested a commission to examine the possible 
effect on schools and how to meet the impact of 
a decision ending segregation 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Action on a proposal to allow Springfield, Mo., 
teachers to count travel outside the United States 
in lieu of one five-year, five-hour requirement 
has been deferred by the school board due to 
opposition to the plan. Some of the board mem 
bers questioned the value of foreign travel for 
the staff. The proposal was a recommendation of 
the professional staff of the community teachers’ 
association. 
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AMERICAN DESK NO. 90 UNIT 


SO LIGHT, SO EASY to handle, 
so practical for multitude arrangements. 
Today, in American schools, the No. 90 
unit serves classes arranged for standard 
lecture procedures, placed together in any 


size group, lined around the room for 





discussion work, etc. This desk provides 
fine, flat working areas and a wide, deep 
storage space. Top of maple or birch or 


plastic. Panels of steel; legs of tubular steel. 


PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 
FLEXIBLE 


The No. 11 Standard Chair 
pictured to the left is the per- 
fect companion piece for 

the desk. Sizes for match- 
ing in each age group. 









Ask your dealer for a demonstration of American Desk School Furniture 





Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY « TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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BUSINESS 
——* EXECUTIVES 


REVISE INSURANCE 


The board of education of Union 
Dist. No. %, Lancaster, N. Y ha 
vised its fire in 


PROGRAM 
Free 


recently re 


School 


urance program, Based on an 


industrial appraisal, $84,000 of additional in 


urance was provided with 80 per cent co 
insurance clause. A total of 108,500 of insur 
ince on the buildings and contents was written 
on a five-year installment plan. Under the plan 
one annual premium is paid at the inception ot 
the policy, and 7% per cent of this premium will 
be paid at the next four-year anniversary dat 


chedul 
extended coverage and 80 per 
and will cost the 


The new provide s a $50 deductible 
cent coinsurance, 


691.71 the first 
LENAWEE POPULATION GROWTH 

A recent urve of the school system of Lena 
Mich has revealed that the 


experienced a rapid growth 
The county ha 


district $ yeal 


wee County school 


population ha 


been advised that it ought to 
pend $22,000,000 in the next even years to 
expand the school system in order to keep pace 


with the increased numbers of children who will 
be enrolled 

upt. Milton Porter 
ol the 
chool tacilities 
He indicated, 
the bare 
Phe 


after studying the results 
decided to cut the « 


from $22,000,000 to $9, 


urvey, timate lor 
00,000 
however, that that amount is only 
facilities 


15,964 


minimum needed for these 


school system had an enrollment of 








it will ton 4,000 
NEW BOSTON RENOVATION 


PROGRAM 
New 


renovation pro 


hildren nd the prediction is made that 


within seven years 


Phe 
has completed a 


board of education of Boston, Ohio, 


$500,000 


chool 


gram, which had been in progress for the 


which 


past 


two years. The program included new 


interior and exterior de 


facilities, has 


complete 


added 


furnishings 


oration, and school com 


pletely revamped the school plant, consisting of 
two clementary schools and a high school. Supt 
R. KE. Hall reports that bright, new classroom 
were provided with asphalt-tile floors, acoustic 
tile ceilings, and indirect lighting systems. The 
chool furniture is movable, with nonglare, blond 
finish; chalkboards are green with yellow chalk 
desks and tables are designed to insure maximum 


convenience and comfort 

The equipment is designed to fit the individual 
student. In the first grade, tables and chairs are 
designed with height and width 
the students’ in the second and third grad 
individual chairs and desks are adjustable to 
the pupil ind in the upper grades, the desk 
with desks and chairs adjustable 


conforming to 
sizes ; 


are ol one 
to the 


piece, 
student 


PROVIDE NEW SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 
Since 1951, the Franklin, Ohio, board of edu 
cation has faced with a large 
amounting to 14 
year. In 19 the increases had 
the building 


been increase In 
chool enrollment 
gone ahead of 


program in spite of the fact that 


new buildings had been under construction sinc 
1947 
The board had made a serious study of the 




















per cent per 


situation with a view of providing suf- 
facilities to meet the increased enroll- 
ment. Later, J. Forrest Burns, superintendent of 
schools, at the suggestion of the board, made a 
study of half-day sessions in other communities 
The board after studying the plan, adopted it as 
feasible and placed it in operation in the first 
grade. The first session runs from 8 a.m. to 12 m 
The second one is from 12 m. to 4 p.m., giving 
pupils in each four instruction 
A separate teacher is assigned to each 
The morning teacher assists the a 
and the assists the 
teacher 


building 
ficient 


section hours’ 
session 
fternoon teacher 
afternoon teacher morning 
teacher time 


lour 


The program offers hours ol 


even though the pupils are in school only 


hours 


INSURANCE 

The board of education of 
Ohio, has 
which 


PROGRAM 

Cleveland Heights 
insurance 
appraisal of the 
insurance 
amount ot $4,834,000, 
month The 


2,719.80 


approved a new program 
includes an 


erty. The new 


school prop 
policy is written in the 
covering a period ol 
deposit 


premium amount 


HOLD REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


A regional school law will be 
held June 15 to 17, on the Duke 


conterence on 


University 


Campus, at Durham, N. C. This conference 
is sponsored jointly by CPEA, Middle Atlantic 
Region, and Duke University 

he program is being planned for the benefit 


of school administrators and professors of edu 


cational administration 

Detailed information may be obtained from 
Prof. E. C. Bolmeier, Duke University, Durham 
N. ( 








TOILET ENCLOSURES 
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CHALKBOARDS 


















its neutral color, 


For your protection, 


MAP TABLE TOPS 


500 Million years in the making |, 


NATURAL SLATE... 


AN INVESTMENT IN DEPENDABILITY 
(MORE THAN 100 USES 


It's a wise decision when you specify Natural Slate . 
with slate do-.you reap the benefits of long 
exceptionally 
strong. 
of 


low maintenance cost. It 


WAINSCOTE 


worry-free service at 
is sanitary, 
It can be finished to a velvet-like smoothness and, because 
will harmonize with any decorating scheme. 
It is one of the least absorptive of Nature's products and will not 
contract or expand. 


insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


and THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. m4 
PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 





for only 


durable and 





WINDOW SILLS TREADS & RISERS 
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this battered 
desk top... 














can look like this 
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with the NORCOR 
desk top replacement program! 


No need to scrap that desk! Even if the top is marred and butchered past the 





NORCOR'S PLASTIC point where it could be refinished, as long as the balance of the desk is sound, 
SURFACED DESK TOPS its life can be extended for a number of years. 
have With the Norcor Desk Top Replacement Program, a new Mark Price 
VW os, ap ee " “student proof” plastic-covered desk top can be installed that will make the 
vagen roo elamine 


desk virtually “as good as new.” 

These Norcor ‘Mark Price’”’ Desk ‘Tops have a hard Melamine plastic 
surface that is practically impossible to scratch, stain or mar. It will defy 
the efforts of the most destructive of your students and provide years and 
vears Of normal wear. 


Plastic Surface 

11-Ply Balanced Plywood Core 
W Uniform, Low Light Reflective 

Surface 


Y Attractive, Modern ‘Blond 


The 11-ply balanced plywood core will not warp and the simulated 
Birch’’ Appearance 


blond birch, low reflective satin finish makes a perfect working surface 
Use the Norcor Desk ‘Top Replacement Program to save money for 


your school! 


NORCOR’S POSTURE-CORRECT, FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL SEATING 


NORCOR Tubular Steel Desks and Chairs, posture 
correct in design, provide sturdy strength and ver 













satility in use. Available in a complete range of 
sizes, for use from kindergarten to college 


NORCOR 500 Series Desk Chairs, sturdy and hand 
some in design, posture-correct, non-tipping, with 
desk top that adjusts forward and up simultane 
ously. Write for illustrated literature! 


is THE NORCOR MANFACTURING CO. 
Hho \ORCOR Loe Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Green Bay and Gillett, Wis., and Portsmouth, N. H 


SCHOOL FURNITURE DESIGNED TO FIT GROWING SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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NOVOPLY PANELING saved construction costs when it was used in classroom shows walls and sliding closet doors of Novoply. Panels 


place of plaster in the Unqua School Massapequa, L. I. Typical only need an occasional waxing. Architect: George J. Dippell. 


How beautiful Weldwood cuts 
school maintenance costs 


WELDWOOD OAK PANELS vive reading room inviting, informal at- 
mosphere in the lt nqua Se hool, Weldwood hardwood panels grow 


more attractive with time, retain their beautiful finish indefinitely. 
Architect: George J. Dippell. 


WELDWOOD BIRCH BUILT-INS shown here are the pieture of 
functional beauty and orderliness. Natural hardwood grain adds 
warmth and personality to cabinet doors. South School, New 
Canaan, Conn. Architects: Sherwood, Mills and Smith. 
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BEAUTIFUL WELDWOOD HARDWOODS used in wainscoting and 
cabinets of the Health Room in the Unqua School, Massapequa, 
Long Island, are the pieture of cleanliness. The warm natural 
Weldwood oak paneling is a welcome relief from the usual drab 


“hospital” look. Architect: George J. Dippell. 









No need for frequent, costly redecoration. 
Weldwood products keep school interiors looking 
cheerful, well-groomed and attractive for years 


Whether you are planning a new school or remodeling 
an old one, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
with Weldwood products. For beautiful Weldwood pan- 
els require little or no upkeep other than an occasional 
waxing. They never need painting or redecorating. 
NEW—NOVOPLY® Consider Novoply, the new wood wall 
panel which takes rugged treatment and keeps its beauty. 
The rich “mosaic” look hides nicks and dents, vet the 
surfaces, which are good both sides, are smooth and 
stay attractive. Low-cost Novoply is ideal for wall pan- 
eling, furniture, and built-ins. Comes in warm pine, 
or glowing California redwood. 


ATTRACTIVE HARDWOOD PANELS. Then there's the wide 
choice of exquisite Weldwood hardwoods, dozens from 
which to choose, the finest woods imaginable. Weldwood’s 


natural wood grain adds the touch of warmth, infor- 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 


WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
and 


U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD never needs resurfacing or replacement. 
Special porcelain-on-steel surface takes chalk beautifully and 
holds visual aids with magnet 


Bergen 


Doesn't serateh, chip, or dent. 
Vocational School, Hackensack, New 


Lawrence C. Licht. 


County 
Architect 


Jer ey 





mality and good taste. Here’s real practicality and econ- 


omy. The luxury of genuine wood panels that grow 
more beautiful with time, need little or no upkeep 
and are guaranteed to last the life of the building. 


ARMORPLY” CHALKBOARD. It will pay you to investigate 
Armorply” Chalkboard. Hundreds of installations coast- 
to-coast. Its velvet-smooth green surface takes chalk 
beautifully. Simple to clean permanently defies 
abrasions, scratching, chipping, eracking or denting. 
Will break or shatter. Does 


double duty as a board for visual instruetion. Small 


not Kasily maintained. 
magnets “pin” visual aids and charts to its poreelain- 
on-steel surface*. Guaranteed to last the life of 
buildit 


any 
iy. 

These are only a few of the Weldwood products that 
help keep school housekeeping and decorating expenses 
low. Investigate them all before you build or remodel. 
For helpful information, write or visit any of the 60 
United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel showrooms lo- 
cated from coast-to-coast; or see your local lumber dealer. 

*The porcelain enamel surface by The Bettinger Corp. 


Novoply, Armorply Chalkboard, Weldwood are registered trademarks 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


FREE: lease send me literature on [J] Novoply (] Armorply { 


Chalkboard CJ other 
ASBJ-4-54 













Position in school, schoolboard or other 


Address 


City 
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disadvantage of th RUCUS 15 iscepulbulity to has devoted considerabl ittention to the de 


ably helps remove partisan politic irom the all buildings modernized in lighting in tive year 

$( HOOL chools and gains wider participation of the com %& The board of education of Pitman, N. J 
' he of the s "| ‘nal 

munit In th aflair ol the chool The principal under the le idership of President Ralph \ White 


control | a few individuals or organizations. Un 













































\ I t ) Ss ) tutt > >. 4 Sie has 
less definite steps are taken to control this tend velopment of plans for future expansion, ha 
ency, the objective of greater community pai written a committee guide to orientate the new 
ticipation may be largely defeated members, and has standardized committee pré 

[V~Ra—TO or cedures. The board is now engaged in organizing 
SELECTING SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOL BOARD NEWS ond publidiing its new fules and regulations {i 
MEMBERS %& Carlsbad, N. Mex The school board ha the government of the schools 
| aiscu on ol procedure tor the elec tled that high school students who marrv and %& Lebanon, N. H The school board, in the 
id orientation of school board member remain in school are to be barred from taking preparation of its annual report, has kept tl 
Marion Arthur McGhehey wrote in hi part in extracurricular activitic The rule wa material to a minimum and has printed mucl 
cent doctoral dissertati« idopted to discourage students from marrving information in newspaper form, to be distributed 
In a mayjorit ot the cith the board play i betore ompletin their education to the parents and citizens Mj inticipated 
itive and trequentl it decisive role in the %& Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board ha that the percentage of readers will be mucl 
election of board mem The reason most wccepted a donation of $1.67 to he ipplied higher than it has been in the past 
ommonly given tor tl ctivit t ; 
a - ce t te l I ag Rapec-nar toward the complete installation of an educational eachers and principals are writing program 
ol he communit ( rendet eaqdet I i nom 
‘ oe ; ind ae a r'V for the schools. The gift does not include of study in order to co-ordinate the materia 
inating candidats Board action which is usually | } le | | I 
‘ y t . y i { f t ‘ | niect 
intended to protect the policies and programs ot = " et sor pupus im each grat sy and each subj 
the board ordinarily takes the form of informal *% McKeesport, Pa. The school board has voted field. Added emphasis is being given throug 
ontacts as opposed to campaigning in the tra to retain age ¢ as the retirement age for definite periods for language, penmanship, ar 
tional sense teache The compulsory retirement age had spelling in grades five to eight 
The uperintendent i ilso er ative in the been in effect for the past ix eat %& The Chatham board of education at Chathan 
clection of school board memln« ind ma *& Lincoln, Neb The chool board has di N. J., ha idopted a new statement ot poli 
i ! vitl e boar rr ting , 
participate direct] with th ird in nomuinati ontinued 1 long-standing practice of permit embodving board decisions and poli Tt on 
indidats Appointing officials frequently ask the ' F 
ting distribution of Gideon Bib in the school chool matters. This statement represents a twe 
permntendent opinion concerning candidate 1o , : - 
hoard vacancu Phe question of professional Ww Artesia, N. Mex The board of education year study on the part ot the board a 
ethic nm: woken) ames iperintendent has contributed $1,000 for a two-year period to ind th chool administrative staff 
ome communiti have organized caucuses fol in $8,006 irvey otf the citv by protessional % The school board of Farmingdal N. \ } 
tt ole purpose of nominatin hool board can planning engineers The survey which is to appointed a special fact-finding committee whi 
' 
clilate Phese cauc ( ire ordinaril COMpo d benetit chool planning will be mack for th has been given the task of studying pla | 
‘ representatives of civie, fraternal A cgyptety cit planning commission, recently created b 1 proposed alternate Northwest school site and 
d , ‘ rvs } i y 
rs ! = organizatior teeta ing the + nee" the city council of acquainting the taxpayers with the urgent 
‘late of the caucu ire ucce ful in bemg electec i P 
nh a majority of case ® Hillside, N. J. The board of education has need for increased school facilities. A time i 
The principal wivantage of the community cau established a plan etting aside 15, per year t aside at each regular monthly meeting 1 
cus lies in the fact that specific machinery is th in the school budget for new classroom furniture public participation. At each meeting, questio 
established to insure the candidacy of at least one Also, $8,000 per year is included to modernize are asked and discussed concerning plan 
qualified candidate. In addition, the caucus prob artificial lighting systems. It is planned to have problems of school operation 
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A MINUTE OF ANYTHING 

YOU TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW EXTRA YEARS 
... fo stencils, ao mats, of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 


SS. a ne laning, ne make-reedy ... at low initial cost 
i, »\ 5 COLORS 


¢ —) at once 
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TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 
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NEW DITTO D-10 
Your original typed, written or drawn copy is your 
master! Just clip it to this newest DITTO® D-10 Liquid 
Duplicator and turn blank paper into materials for 
teaching or for administration! So simple, the DITTO 
machine makes an expert of any user in minutes. Write 
for literature; better still, ask for FREE demonstration 
in your school. 


65 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS' 
Write for FREE new catalog 
ond FREE lesson, ready to we 
—mno obligation R 


DITTO, Incorporated, 632 Oakley Blvd, Chicago 12, IMlinois 


Move 
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COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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35,000 Schoo's Now Use Ditto 
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manually operated 


FoldeR ‘War Partitions 


Relief for overcrowded classrooms 


Overcrowding is a major problem 
in education today as more and 
more students must be packed in- 
to the nation’s schools. 

The only answer to the prob- 
lem, for most schools, is to utilize 
to the fullest extent all the avail- 
able space. That’s where R-W 
FoldeR-Way Partitions—the 
multi-purpose folding walls—en- 
ter the picture. They’re designed 
to provide greater flexibility and 
adaptability ofclassrooms. Closed, 


they make two sound insulated 
rooms. Open, they permit full use 
of the one big room. 

R-W Classroom Partitions op- 
erate easily by hand—even the 
youngsters can do it. Partitions 
are installed without floor guides 
and tracks, permitting complete 
use of floor space. R-W FoldeR- 
Way Classroom Partitions are 
ideal for medium sized openings 
where manual operation is pre- 
ferred. 


For complete information on how to cut costs and overcome crowd- 
ing with R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions and Classroom Wardrobes 


telephone, write or wire our nearest office today. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY 


5310 W. FHIRS 
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STREET, 


No obligation 


DOOR THAT SLIDES” 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


R-W also features 
electrically operated 
FoldeR-Way Partitions 

and Classroom Wardrobes. 


R-W No. 780 Classroom Wardrobe 





RICHARDS 
WILCOX 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK «© FIRE 
DOORS & FIXTURES » GARAGE DOORS & EQuipe 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANE 
* SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS « 














FOLDING 


BANQUET 


TABLES 












DIRECT PRICES & DIS- 
COUNTS TO SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, CHURCHES, 
ETC. 

Replace your heavy and obsolete fold- 
ing tables with modern Monroe Fold- 
ing Tables, the banquet tables with 
positive non-tip, non-slip design, Spe 
cial Tops of Beauty-Bonded Formica or 
Ornacel in four attractive color finishes 
are also available. We 
complete line of 













offer a 
card, adjustable leg, 


also 






and kindergarten Tables designed for 
school use. 


TABLE and CHAIR 










































































TABLE TRUCK NO. TS Gg 
Two men can clear a room six times 
more rapidly when folding tables and 
chairs are moved and stored on Monroe 
Trucks rather than carried by hand. 
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CHAIR TRUCK 
NO. TSC 
































Monroe Short-Radius 
Transport-Storage Trucks 
are designed for ease of 
operation, even when space 
is limited. 


Full line of Folding Chairs 















































WRITE FOR 
NEW 1954 
CATALOG & 
DISCOUNTS 








































THE 


MONROE COMPANY 


6 CHURCH STREET 
COLFAX, IOWA 





























BEGIN SURVEY 


In line with a state school survey, the schools 
of Buena Vista township, Minotola, N. J., has 
begun a study of the type of education and 
educational needed for the local com- 
munity. The first phase of the study concerned 
itself with an evaluation of present school facili 
ties. The second phase aims to give a clear picture 
to the people as to the needs of the schools. The 
third phase will seek to com 
munity’s ability to pay. 

The project is 


facilities 


determine the 
being handled by a 
composed of board 
superintendent of schools, D 


steering 
committee members, the 
M. Garofalo, teach- 
ers, and members of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion 


HOLD FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
The fifth 
Pleasantville 


community 


S( hools 


annual institute of the 
a held March 5 
and 6, 1953. This program was devoted to school 
and community 
school workshops 


was 


problems, including 


community 


elementary 
resources in edu- 
high school, teaching, and art 
appreciation studies. Supt. Harold Davey, of the 
Pleasantville schools, presided at the opening ses 
sion, and Dr. Allan Brown, of Hobart 
gave a talk 

The sixth 
cember 9, with 
Elva Hale a 
included the 


cation, the junior 


College, 


institute 
Davey as 


community was held De 
Harold director, and 
co-ordinator. The subjects taken up 
elementary school workshop, the 
modern high school, high school appraisal, public 
information, art appreciation. 


OFFER PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
The Barker School, situated in the 
northeast Niagara County, N. Y., is 
an outstanding example of today’s best in pro 
gressive vocational education. The school has its 
own aircraft landing field, a 180-acre farm, a 


dormitory, and more than 2 million dollars worth 
of machine-shop equipment 


Central 


section of 


The school attracts students from various sec 
tions of New York State and its 


graduates 
leave with a_ practical education, 


qualified to 
meet the challenge ahead. Its graduates represent 
farmers, embryo mechanics and tradesmen, pro- 
fessional men and women, all braced by a well- 


rounded academic and activities program and 
headed for their next campus. 
While the agricultural and trades program 


is outstanding and helps to give the school its 
high reputation, Barker Central’s academic pro- 
gram is top level and geared to turn out well- 
rounded citizens. As Principal Milford H. Pratt 
“Barker Central aims to educate the stu- 
dent for what he is going to do next.” 


TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP 


So hool 


Says, 


The year 
N. H., with a 
the subject of 


1953-54 opened in Laconia, 
four-day workshop devoted to 
communications. These included 
communications to the public, communications to 


the school system from outside sources, and com- 
munications within the system itself. The work 
is being continued throughout the year on “re- 
leased time,” with two afternoons a month de- 
voted to staff work. R. B. Eddy, superintendent 
of schools is responsible for the planning of the 
programs. 


CHANGE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The board of School Dist. No. 3, Huntington, 
L. I., N. Y., has effected some necessary changes 
in the secondary school curriculum to make it 
more adequately fit the needs of the high school 
students. The work was conducted by a com- 
mittee of teachers, working under the direction 
of Supt. Carl V. Warren, which made a study 
of future enrollments and school population in 
the particular area. Three new elementary schools 
are under construction which will meet the 
needs of the schools for a considerable number 
of years. A new senior high school is planned 
in the near future. 


INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Under the direction of John Davy, chairman 
of the school board finance committee of Tilla- 
mook, Ore., a complete revision of the school 
insurance effected. The new 

because of the erec- 
school and the further 
fact that new appraisals were being made for 
the eight other buildings of the school plant. 

The new plan provides for the distribution 
of the insurance among the several local insur- 
agencies, but’ the entire program was set 
up and directed by the agency chosen to perform 
the work for the school district. 


program has been 


program became necessary 


tion of a new elementary 


ance 


TEACHERS MAKE POLICIES 
Prot. Francis G 
of Illinois, recently 


Cornell, of the 
reported on a 


University 
two-year 


investigation of four Illinois school systems in 
which teacher participation in policy making 
was studied along with other aspects of these 


organizations. “Prescribing teacher participation 
in administrative decision-making is like pre- 
scribing milk for human beings,” said Professor 
Cornell. “The value is in the most satisfactory 
dose, not the biggest.” He said that participation 
is good if the time permits, if the cost is no 
greater than the values achieved, if it does not 
lead to undermining of authority, if communi- 
cation takes place between principal and teacher, 
and if teachers learn to participate effectively. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLANNED 
J., has 


contract for the construction of a new 
high building, to 500,000. 
The building to be located on a four-acre site, 
will accommodate 1250 to 1450 students, 
will contain facilities for both academic 
tional training 


The board of education of Passaic, N 
let the 
senior school cost $2 
and 
ind voca- 
and for extensive community use. 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 
School Building Construction! 


School Building Construction? 
Total School Bond Sales ere oe ‘ 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds 


Rk rr 
Wemenetee Price TOGGE . oc cccacevccvccevocececs 
*( ed March 1, 1954 
Dodge f ‘ tates east of Rocky M 
11 tat west k k Mt 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Date Latest Figure Previous Month 
Jan., 1954 $131,684,000 $176,165,000 
Feb., 1954 144,281,000 
Feb., 1954 22,173,981 18,481,672 
Jan., 1954 139,765,885 116,463,056 
Jan., 1954 2.46% 2 5307 
Jan., 1954 584 585 
Feb. 23 110.5 110 
‘Bond buyer 
\ rican A il Milwauk 
I S. De La 
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HOW HORN INCREASES GYM USE: 


@ Partitions open, gym seats clored... 
one gym for boys and one for girls, or 
one gym for games and one for classes 

@ Partitions closed, gym seats closed... 
team practice, intra-school contests, large 
group instruction 

@ Partitions closed, gym seats open... 
exhibitions, tournaments, games, assem- 

blies, meetings, demonstrations 




















Yes, now your every need for gym use can be met 
without back-breaking work. Just install Horn Folding 
Partitions and Gym Seats! 

Horn Partitions give you two gyms with a flick of 
the finger! The entire operation of cable-driven Horn 
Partitions is electric. In approximately two minutes, 
they unfold smoothly and silently, seal space between 
door and floor, lock securely in place without bolts. 

Horn Partitions increase gym time by permitting 
separate but simultaneous activities. When the third 
or full gym is needed, they fold into compact, space- 
saving units ...as easily as they are opened. 

Spectators, even the tallest, cheer the ample leg- 
room and chair-height comfort of Horn Gym Seats. 
When Gym Seats are folded, they use little valuable 
floor space and protect players with smooth, sloping 
surfaces. 

Cross-braced Horn Gym Seats extend quietly with- 


out undue friction and in one continuous motion 











Horn School Equipment Division of 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue 


1954 











through the telescoping principle. Safety first, too, 
as each row automatically locks as it opens. To close, 
seatboards rise to an upright position and practically 
fold all by themselves. 


Horn maintains a complete design engineering serv- 
ice to help you solve your individual problem in gym- 
nasium flexibility. And Horn Equipment is custom- 
installed by factory-trained men. Why not write for 
the name of your nearest Horn representative? 


Seen the big, new catalog on 
Horn Folding Classroom 
Wardrobes? Send for your free 
copy today! 





OUL 


° Chicago 5, tlilinois 


















Griffiths as co-ordinator. The co-ordinator is in two. Local doctors and nurses give time to these 









SPECIAL STUDIES NEWS charge of testing and counseling in the elementary examinations and immunizations. About 675 chil 
grades and the ninth grade of the high school dren and their parents participated in the pro 

w& Courses of study for apprenticeship cla Miss E. Eleanor Scott is in charge of guidance gram this year 
and trade extension programs have been an activities in the tenth and eleventh grades, and %& Kahoka, Mo The high school schedule ha 
nounced for two fields by the Maine State John Moffit handles all twelfth-grade guidance been changed this year to six one-hour periods 
Department of Education, Outlines on plumbing with emphasis on job placement and college which eliminates study halls. Students are now 
ind automotive mechanics have been prepared guidance given 20 to 30 minutes daily to study in the 








































to help apprentices in small trades in isolated The elementary foreign language department classrooms under the supervision of a teachet 
communities to obtain the related information has undergone a re-evaluation. A foreign lan It is planned to add industrial-arts shops in 
required before they become journeymen in their guage is offered to elementary pupils from the September, 1954. The elementary program i 
trad A third course in the graphic arts ha third to the eighth grade; French and Spanish ing surveyed and improvements are contemplated 
been planned ire offered in alternate years. Studies are now in the near future. Under the direction of Supt 
%® Laconia, N. H. The school staff has con being made by the foreign language and guid P. J. Newell, Jr., the curriculum is undergoing 
tinued its work toward the development of a ance departments to determine the degree of a special study at this time, and plans are being 
language arts curriculum which will provide for foreign language achievement attained by made to improve the textbook program. Manual 
three groups of pupils, namely, the rapid learner eighth-grade students training and home-economics courses are being 
the average learner, and the slow learner. The % Dover, N. J. The guidance services of the planned for the elementary grades next yeat 
tafi has sought to determine the best mean schools have been extended this year, to include % In Taos, N. Mex., an advisory council, com 
for identifying pupil ability. The combination counseling, pupil placement in college and jobs prising principals and teachers, has been formed 
wher appraisal, achievement and _ intelli additional testing, expanded guidance service The purpose of the council is to assist the super 
rene testing and individual — psychological New physical facilities have been provided, in intendent in improving the school program. A 
xuminations has received special attention cluding a new suite of offices program of in-service training for teachers has 
upt. R. B. Eddy reports that some attention A reading co-ordinator has been employed for been inaugurated, with supervision by two co 
has also been given to special class procedures the high school. The program is intended to be ordinators of the State Department of Education 
ind curricula for the slow-learning pupil handled entirely through the guidance office %& Clinton, Iowa. The school board has ap 
*% The Hillsdale County Board of Education % Montville, N. J. A new procedure has been proved a revised junior-senior high school pro 
{ Hillsdale, Mich., has established a visual aid introduced in the schools of Montville township gram tor the school year 1954-55. The program 
program for the primary and grade schools of this vear. Students in each grade are arranged in presented as part of a report by Supt. J. R 
the, county. The board provides the screen and reading groups, with each pupil reading at his Mounce, provides for three new courses on the 
i combination slide and stripfilm projector. Each achievement level, regardless of the grade in junior high school level. Changes in the senior 
district desiring the free use of the projector which he is located high school include health and safety instru 
purchases a membership of $15 for one teacher % Chillicothe, Mo. The public schools have tion and physical education. Revisions in busi 
or $25 for a two-teacher school. The money is entered upon the second year of a county-wide ness courses include a new general business class 
ised exclusively for the purchase of filmstrips health program for rural and town school chil for sophomores, a salesmanship course for juniors 
ind slides for the library. Fifty per cent of dren. Centers have been established where chil and a one-semester personal typing course for 
the schools eligible for membership are at present dren may be given medical examinations and tudents desiring a basic knowledge of typing 
enrolled in the plan immunizations tor smallpox and diphtheria Be The offi accounting course has been changed 
%& Somerville, N. J. A guidance department has — ginning with the school year 1953-54, a tuber trom the junior to the senior vear, accounting 
recently been organized, wtih Miss Ruth EF culosis test is being conducted in grades one and to the junior college program 





IT'S STILL EASIER 


& 
cd FOLDING TABLES | 


CADDIES 
BUILT IN QUALITY ... BUILT IN BEAUTY 





M 
















Pedestal or straight 
leg tables .. . sturdy 
and well constructed 
























for a lifetime of trou 
ble-free use. Wide 
variety of sizes and 





Yes and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent’ writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
any color scheme ... . are yours only in 


NATURAL SLATE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 


1. “The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care"’. 
(Informative 65 page Booklet) 


top materials, Safe 
positive “Du Honey 
20" lock featured on 
all tables. 























2. “Slate Chalkboards are Modern Too". ; 
3. “Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Ease’’. Six types of Folding Chair 
4. Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. | 
No obligation, of course. and Table Caddies, includ- \ 
ing understage models 1 
Use slate, too, fers : P > Durable all-steel construc 
roofing window sills toilet stalls 1 , Write for 
baseboards flooring window stools — Catalog Today! 
sinks shower compartn shelves 









Distributors 
laboratory table tops : 


A in all 
PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC.—\ MIDWEST FOLDING =": 
205 REALTY BLDG. "EN ARGYL, PENNA, i 
a PRODUCTS 


**$00 Million Years In The Making Natural Slate’ , eg 
ov DEPT 4952. ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 1a pags 2 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


RUGGEDLY-BUILT- SCHOOL LOCKERS! 










AURORA 


_ 









NO. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 


office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 










equipment means lasting beauty .. . longer life 
. that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
line. You'll find school office furn- 
iture and lockers for every 












| SINGLE-TIER 
LOCKERS NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK 


. ¢ ) 







purpose. 












si i 
| NO. 810 
DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 


























oe 3 COMPLETE 
ts PRICE RANGES NO. 3487 
io STORAGE CABINET 
| Tye 7 
! it. Wi 
= 1! re 
BOX AND MULTIPLE . —_ 
NO. 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 








WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 


s 


/ 





. s 7 y 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 Blueprint File No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair Wardrobe 


Aurora, 
Illinois 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT. 
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AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS — 
' ed 
OUTLAST ALLOTHERS! feeatex= 


UNEQUALED FOR STRENGTH 


Engineered like a bridge of triangu 
lar-stee!l tubing! The four reimtore 
Ing cross-brace are rugged steel 
bar houldered against the inside 
of the tube and securely riveted 
outsic 


UNEQUALED FOR COMFORT 
Even portly people relax and say 
“Ah-h-h'’ as they sit back im the 
extra-wide, extra-deep seats ol 
special body-fitting design, their 
cowed rs welcomed by deep-drawn 
back panel 


UNEQUALED FOR SAFETY 


There are no snagging, pinching, or 

soiling hazards, no sliding or bind 

ing parts to pinch fingers. 5-ply Cyclone Fence. 

birch plywood seats are hot-pre Carefully designed and constructed, Cyclone Fence will 

roy wr day henge see ther ~ years of -_ = — sage — haga Or age 
se and terrain conditions. In addition to keeping children in 

ps shanna ns LOWEST PER-YEAR COST! the school yard, Cyclone Fence also keeps tramps, trespassers 


UNEQUALED FOR CONVENIENCE OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! and thieves out. Children are safer, with a minimum of adult 









CYCLONE FENCE... 


for America’s 
safest playgrounds / 


@ Every school—whether in the heart of the city or deep 
in the country—needs a good playground, adequately 
equipped for active play, and well fenced with strong, sturdy 






















These chairs fold quickly, quietly, supervision. . and the school property is protected from 
compactly, and are silent in use as OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS vicious vandalism. 7 ; : af ; 

well. Long-life tread-rubber shoes Why not get complete information on Cyclone Fence; its 
won't come off in use, cannot injure IN SCHOOL USE strong chain link fabric . . . with heavy “‘Galv-After”’ coat- 


finest floors; can’t slip, slide or ing; its sturdy concrete-set posts; its modern good-looks 













rattle which add to well-kept oma of any school yard? Just 
3 POPULAR SEAT STYLES write to Cyclone Fence, Department S-44, Waukegan, Illi 

No. 54—5-ply formed Birch Plywood, hot-press bonded to permanent nois, for free literature ... or ask our experienced engineers 

body-fitting comfort-shape. Ne. 53—Shaped Steel for rugged outdoor for advice. No obligation. 

or indoor use. Ne, 56—/mitation-leather Upholstered, highest quality 

material over cotton padding on plywood base NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 

ALL METAL PARTS corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed by two NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 

coats of enamel—one coat dipped to insure internal coverage of tubes, 

Gaiantine reek ane notes — an Gect ener te euitomonue Gmeercneter. SS SS SS eee S| 


Cyclone Fence 
Dept. S-44 
Waukegan, II. 


eae eee = MAIL COUPON TODAYieawaeeaeaayg 


cAmercan Seating Company 


Please send me without obligation, complete information 


on Cyclone Fence and Gates. 
DEPT. 4, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


C) Please send your latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Address 


C) Birch seats [}] Steel seats [) Upholstered seats, City State 


Name or School 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name 
| 

| 

| 

| 

Ss 


Street . 
*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by 


City and Zone State Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


Individual and ttle 


i 
i 
t 
| 
5 
t } lam interested in (quantity 
i 
i 
' 
i 
' 
t 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 


L _— UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
-— oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe oe 


: WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Four styles, for general or under-stage use. Permit easy, 


fast, convenient storage. Swivel casters, removable 
“Cis U’S°S CYCLONE FENCE 
v 





Clamps for Sectional Grouping. Permit fastening chairs in 
sections of two, three, or four, one inch apart 
a Steel Threshold. Available to lock chairs into position at 
4 ends of rows, SO” back to back, for three or more rows. 
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y A report covering the ipport of puble chool in Tt re tlya h cad " s sen 
NEW PUBI [CATIONS for New York State as derived from local and state sour hool, 104 pacity and .'s i gh how 
be erected within ten yea The mn \ vel 
F EXE UT, E. Ansonia, Connecticut to finance both project 
- Long-range school building program. Paper 41 p . ‘ . : 
School Business “/ C IV) 5S uedibaidt Samiiacdt & kaant. S31 Fitth Ave. New School Salary-Schedule Provisions 
York, N.Y Research Bulletin for Novesaber, 1 per, 4 
a : : This comprehensive urvey recommends (1) the re Research Division, National Education A ut 
The Law of Local Public School Administration habilitation of existing elementary school buildings, | Sixteenth St.. N.W., Washington DD. ¢ 
By Madaline Kinter Kemmleir Cloth si-271 p the remodeling of the senior high school for junior high A bulletin listing salary-schedule pro n 
$4 McGraw-Hill Book ¢ New York 36. N. ¥ school purposes the erection of a new senior high school district f 30,000 to 100,000 population in 
This book outline th legal aspects { the principa chool to accommodate 600 pupils, (4) the purchase of tember l The schedule nelude imu 
administrative activities of school boards and school ad a site for a new elementary school building. The entire maximun alaric for assroom) = teache d ‘ 
ministrator It is an exposition of the statute law program ‘will cost $1,250,000 immediately and is well adapted pecial condition 
he widely accepted mmon tae and of the recent within the financial ability of the community 
ase law as applied to controversia roblems of adn fi ‘lying T 
tration and public school relations. The author adds her School Building Needs for Secondary rhe Flying Trunk 
Sian lal aualil Bemihcaties t.~ ans i ‘ oe By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Lyda Jer 
trea Education Cit: 56% as Dia BS: Boone nan & Co, Ci 
pecifically, the book takes up the powers, dut and “is ee mee i ee F 
ahitities: of school hoanla: ‘tha ceeanleation and senteaiion West Springfield, Mass. Paper 17 pp Engelhardt Ii! 
ok ncheal Gleicted he Dnancihe at sciesla. <encua Engelhardt & Leggett. S51 Fifth Ave New York, 1 Twenty-four tales of Hans Christian Anderset wn 
taxation. bond se. ent local contedl of fend pet N. ¥ especially to interest children in’ the middle grade 
plant construction and operation; pupil regulation and 
transportation; teacher and other personnel administration 
ind other related subjects. The approach while necessarily 
egal essentially popular and addressed to profess onal 
choolmen and school board member The author has a 
eet Rear ach ~ epee er ' ° ae . . . 
huis cat ee ee ee Specialists in maintenance cleaning products 
tppreciate the omission of large numbers of footnote but 
e attorne eaders will find the legal citations extremely 
ever 





Planning and Caring for Our Schools 


Compiled by James D. Macconnell and George H sonata, 

Bush. Paper, ¢ pp . Stanford University, Stanford 

{ 

hs eo le, a oe inted surfaces? 
i in erence, eld in June, 198, painted surfaces? 
‘ 1 ire h plant 


Some Problems and Issues in School Business 
Management 


( ed by Joseph P. McElligott and Edgar 1 








The Yearbook of School Law 1954 


BK Lee O| Garhe Paper, 11 


rong gel pyr a — Only €0 Ibs. of F-100* makes from 400 to 500 gallons of liquid 
; imbet tt ase hapte cleaning solution (depending on strength). It takes as much 


THEN CONSIDER THI 


nm 


Want to SAVE MONEY 
cleaning walls, floors, 


as 24 gallons of the average concentrated liquid cleaner to 





make the same amount of cleaning solution. 


By M Kr dt, f it & Leg ADD YOUR OWN WATER 
\ . York : N. Make your own liquid cleaner one case of Wyandotte F-100 will save you 
I : as much as $36.50, based on actual market costs of concentrated liquid 
W ; : ‘ - ae cleaners ia 55-gallon drums. Profit 8 Ways 1) Get the highest quality 
ranger t ; | { ‘ all purpose cleaner for your walls, floors painted surfaces and lmsure 
7 oe ssc ld ears llbcnceniti aptea surface safety. (2) Stop waste and save storage space with more convenient 
jae ° use-control “Dual-Pak” containers. (3) Obtain real CCONOIDY 
Using the Tape Recorder Call your JOBBER NOW for Wyandotte F-100 in handy “Dual-Pak” 
Bulletin No. 6. ( Series 195 Waser 40 packed 3 cartons of 20 Ibs. each in an easy-to-handle case) or in 275-lb 
pp. New York City board of education, 110 I ' drums. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Also Los 
By ’ : ; \ i ca Angeles 12, Californa, *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
gy agree Part I re fucationa 
t ipe re Pa il levoted t in ex 
: - Ss andotte CHEMICALS 
sined from experience the New York Cit Helpful service representatives in 
cities in the United States and Canada 
Sources of Public School Support Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
Bulletin No Januar 1, 1954. Research Di I 


New York State Teacher Association Albany 10, N. \ 
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Report of the Status Phase of the School 


Facilities Survey 


tw GARLAN Fer 
at Union Gr 
w | A. ARTERBUKN 


The State Department of Education Report 


Prepared K 


Public School Building Needs in Austintown, 


Ohio ba Recording 


B I A. Le 


Handbook for Districts Operating High Schools 
of Public 


rowded Air Mi wie” ws 
ger Manve pp., § hanne re pecih 
‘ accounting 
xpert in radio and television tendance rece 
ind = =recent t 


United 


PERSO 


Hawt 


The 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Does a Job Fast and Well. . . positive Rotary Feed 
gives 150 pertect copies per minute. Exclusive new 
Raise-and-Lower Control gives perfect centering of 
copy with ease 


A Good Organizer . . . seatwork, tests, bulletins, pro- 
grams produced professionally, economically, easily. 


Many Superior Features... such as Adjustable Pressure 
Control, Visible Fluid Supply, Reset Counter, etc. 


only “185 


Plus F. E. Tax 


See the Model 70 Conqueror at 
major educational meetings, 

ot your school supply dealer or 
write today to 


2 S. Kostner Ave 


184 
THE HEYER CORPORATION Chicago 23, Illinois 
Watch for the Automatic ELECTRIC Conqueror ! Ready Soon! 


Office Education, Wa 


W 


N/ 


Department 


AL 


ti 


re omprenhensive 


the recorder 


iit enrollment at 


NEWS 


Pape 


ral office pr 
guidance A fina t layton. Mint 
rde w& Curester Worre } 
ng bis Middle 


board at 


tape re named a fifth 


\ 
Led 


. \ 
ipplemented an & Me 


Calif be ; 
February 7 ite ef illne Mr 
her fourth tern : ‘ er of the be 
w Herman | 

board of Iron County 


%& Mitton R 


Baytes has been elected pre 

Utah, in 

ABRAHAMS has been elected a met 

t chool board at Omaha, Neb 

w& Frank E. Irwin, Anderson County, Tent 

‘ ted ce-pr ident | the 

Comh er 

*%® Lewis N a | re-elect 

manager ol ! MATE t Kansas City Kar 

w& Russe 

Cyt el plumbing ( eal n llation for the 
Oklahoma Okla 


Cedar City 
Instruction 


ial budgets, financia 


Fennessee | 


been employed a 


ition it 


UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
MAXIMUM 
SEATING 


MINIMUM 
A. STORAGE 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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“Girls Keep Up With Boys Because DELTA Tools 
are so Safe and Easy to Operate.” 


At Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, the girls learn shop- 
work right along with the boys, quickly, and with award-winning skill 
The speed with which these students learn is attributed to the safety 
and ease of operation of the several DELTA Power Tools in the Short- 
ridge High School Shop. 





















SA 


For Those Who > 
Need Gafety Most 


Every conceivable practical safety device is incorporated in the 
design of Rockwell-built DELTA Power Tools. Even students of 
elementary school age are able to learn quickly and confidently 
without danger of injury. Simple controls and ease of operation 
keep the student’s mind on the project rather than on ‘‘gadgets.”’ 














DELTA Power Tools are built to highest standards of durability 
and accuracy. The minimum investment, safety, simplicity, and 
extremely low operating costs that make DELTA Tools leaders in 
industrial and home workshops also make them a wise choice for 
Industrial Arts instruction. That’s why more than 65% of American 
school shops are Delta equipped. Get full information from your 
DELTA Dealer, or send the coupon today. DELTA Power Tools are 
available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —~ NO WAITING! 


peor woe rode Y Rockwell 
Frederick Hoyer, though blind himself, is Instructor of 


Industrial Arts at Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped. Without using additional attachments, 
these blind students are able to master carpentry 
and cabinet-making arts with confidence and abso- 





















Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
408D North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
















lute safety with standard DELTA Power Tools. (] Please send 
Delta AB-53 Nome 
Catalog. 
HeiTA JUALITY 
[ L) DELTA QUALIT [_] Please send Address 
i. 4 - or RIE x name of my 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE nearest Delta City- Zone State 









Dealer. 
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THORNAPPLE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 


page 44 


ifter the 


‘ 


hour for several week choo] 
opened to pupil 

chool wa S19 
building is 14.600 


1 
foot cost wv a } 


Phe contract cost of the 
60 lotal area of the 
feet and the 

The all 


lor the 


quare 
quare 
purpose room | ised i i caleteria 
children in the ne huilding The 

nelucde told-in-wall table ind 
food is prepared in the main kitchen 
idjoining old building and 
to the kindergartner 
ind econd grader The 


! eilit it 
benche 
of the 


tor t ict 


delivered 
ind the first 
room il 0 erve 


t gyn ru nd recreation room 


The all-purpose 
4s a community 
clubs and civic groups. The 
joining the room has ample 
preparation of food for 
groups. The room has 


room is planned to serve 
center and is available to 
small kitchen ad 
facilities for the 
such community 
separate heating and 
lighting controls which will serve to reduce 
itter-school hours maintenance and heating 
ind lighting expenses 

The seed that Mr. Kellogg planted in 1931 
has materialized into many good things which 
he advocated tor rural school children 
chool environment for 
lunches; complete 


better 
health: hot 
facilities in 

h ive 


better 
educational 
urroundings. His 


Middleville 


modern dreams come 


trte in 


fer TERRAZZO anv 


HARSH 
CLEANERS DESTROY 


BRITEN-ALL 
PRESERVES 


ALL OTHER FLOORS 


Certain crystalline chemicals that 
are common ingredients of many 
detergents and powdered soaps 
can — through repeated use — 
severely damage terrazzo flooring. 


Be safe Briten-All, the 
powerful but neutral cleaner with 
non-crystalline characteristics. 


with 


Briten-All will 
finest 


the 

finishes 
National 
Association 


not injure 
floor 
Approved by the 
& Mosaic 
and terrazzo contractors through- 
out the United States. 


floors or 


Terrazzo 


Write Dept. CB for literature 
and complete product data. 


INCORPORATED 


4963 MANCHESTER AVE 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





SUPERINTE NDE NTS 


(Concluded fr 


m pag 
} 


that sponsoring an administrative intern help- 
to clarify and strengthen the administrator 
grip upon his pyramiding problems, sharper 
his professional thinking and rounds out h 
over-all leadership 

The internship program in educational ad 
with all its potential for stir 
ulating the sponsoring administrator's protes 
sional growth, still fails to yield the 
adequate 


ministration 


returns 


which more co-operative planning 


support of the 
and university can 


icilow-through, and sponsor 
school system 
Three 
( rder 
1. That the 
to advance his 


assure 


recommendations seem then to be 
uperintendent who is concer 
administrative stature straigh 
way explore means of availing himself of th 


catalytic for accelerating and refining h 
sional growth 
>. That the hoard of 


enhance the 


prote 
education which 
value of its chief dynam 


its superintendent of schools. forthwith 


with him the 


in the 


possibilities therefore inher 


idministrative internship, and then 


port an authentic plan which he may 


rece 
mend 

3. That the colle 
nizes growth on the job 


ge of education which rec 
crucial factor 
attempt to upgrade school administ: 
tors, earnestly set 


as the 
in any 
with the 
help of school superintendents its administra 
tive internship program so that it may yield 
even 


about Improving 


more abundantly what 
fruit the 


growth and 


is probably 


richest continuing professior 


development of the practicir 


administrator 


Cc lie DEF ENSE 


luded m page 60) 


pertinent to situation or suited to 


your needs. 


your 


Teaching begins where prepared mate 
rial ends. Even in civil defense. But un 
less teachers understand, it is likely 
that pupils will be taught. 


not 


> 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


% EF. Bartietr Barnes has been re-elected chairt 
the school board at Bristol, Conn 

% THomas M. Owens, Jr. ha 

of the high school board at 
Reeves was named secretary 

% Harotp Gunk has been elected 
Jefferson county beard of education at) Wauri 
%® Roy B. Cotter is the new president of the 
Clarksville Tenn 

% Tom Goopwin ha en elected chairman 

at Silver Grove Ky 

& J G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla 

president of the Oklahoma Scho« 

ils« president of the Natior 

thon 

*& De J 


University 


elected 


Tempe, Ariz 


been 
unton 


president 


R. RAckiey 
Oklahoma, addressed the 
Minnesota School boare Asso 
taking a hi 
Schools 
*® Jame 
board at 
tary 
w OAR 
cretary 


board at 


ciation 
What I 


Monty 

%® The schoo I 
Walsenburg io has reorganized 
LAMMI Je Harey Capp 
W EDELMAN new member of 
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EXECUTIVES AND BOARD MEMBERS: 












Md 


hand 






we mail you this 









Many officials sharing the respon- 
sibilities of purchasing school equip- 
ment are faced with the dilemma 
of being experts in scores of fields 

from desks to drawing boards 
from blackboards to buses. If yours 
is this same case, this booklet 1s de- 
signed tor you... to help you form 
your purchasing decisions in one 
specialized and vital field — school 
bus braking. We feel the intor- 
mation contained in its pages will 
aid you in providing your students 
with the safety and security they 
may now be missing. 









booklet? 




























THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... 
THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS... 


Benda A 









BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office & Factory —Elyria, Ohio 
Branches—Berkeley, California and Okiah City, Oklah 
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FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 






Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co., Dept. A, 
01 Cleveland Rd., Elyria, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me without obligation your free inform 


ative booklet concerning Safer chool bu transportation. 
Name 

litle Name of School 

Addre 

City State 





The AASA 1954 Convention 


pressed the necessity of the board working 


in close harmony with the superintendent 
\s is the superintendent, so is the school 
he said. A sound moral basis should be the 
guiding inspiration of all school affairs in 


which the board and the superintendent par 


ip ite 
School Board Policies 


\ discussion of 
in important 


printed policy 
element in 


tatements 
uccessful city 
chool administration brought out sharply the 


fundamental considerations to be followed in 


vriting and promulgating a set of policies 
vhich will assure a school system of a perma 
nent yet flexible instrument. FE. N. Luce, mem 


her of the Midland, Mich., school board, set 
forth a list of considerations which will detine 
the scope of a successtul policy statement 
(1) the desire and need of a statement (2) 
in instrument for etfecting the local educa 
tional philo ophy (3) a definition of the 
duties of the board, the superintendent ind 
ill others concerned; (4) the techniques to 
he followed with the aid of professional edu 
cator and lay committee member Dr 


Bascom B. Haye 


the tatutory 


Austin, Tex 
and the 
rules and regulations, the need 
of wise foresight in facilitating school services 
the advisability of avoiding repressive details 
The ubsequent 


pointed out 
bases limitations of 


chool board 


discussion 
local 
broadly permissive or 
narrowly limiting in their grant of powers to 
chool board 


brought out the 
needed differences in 
tate law 


pol 1es based on 
which are 


The necessity of periodical re 


iw of rules, the desirability of allowing the 
professional administrators to set up and 
modify the internal regulations of the indi 


idual schools were brought out in lively di 


cussion from the floor 

School Plant Construction 
and construction of school 
received attention from four over 
lowing discussion groups. On Monday evening 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr.. New York City 
ind Archt. A. J. Harriman, Auburn, Me 
hared in a recital of experiences showing how 
various boards of education had stretched the 
chool building dollar. In the afternoon, Dr 
Walter D. Cocking, New York, and a panel 
of schoolmen headed by Dr. Don L. Essex 
Albany, N. ¥.. discussed the special aspects 
of school building planning intended to pro 
vide wider community use. On Tuesday after 
noon the subject of better aesthetic design 
of school buildings brought out the principle 
that schoolhouses planned for greatest educa 
tional utility and for the best physical comfort 
ultimately result) in 
signs \ discussion of 
ning as a 
discussion 


The planning 
buildings 


acceptable exterior de 

School Building Plan 
Co-operative Project” in another 
group repeated the necessity of 
bringing into the planning procedures not only 
the superintendent of schools and other mem 
bers of the executive staff, but also the teach- 


ers, the parents, and the pupils. Dr. Henry H 
York City 


Linn, New headed up a discussion 









92 








Henry I. Willett 


group which sought means of Reducing 
Schoo] Construction Costs Without Jeopardiz 
ing the Curriculum On Thursday 
a panel presided over by Supt W I. White 
Dallas, Tex. sought answers to the problems 
of adjusting the school building for the more 


effective use of the audio-visual method 


The Exhibits 
vear to year, the commercial and 
educational exhibits at the AASA Convention 
have been growing in number and in educa- 
tional quality. In Atlantic City nearly 400 
manufacturers, publishers, and distributors of 
instructional materials were represented with 
interesting and challenging There 
was a bewildering exhibit of school building 
photographs and floor plans. The extent and 
variety of the buildings shown were less satis 
factory than in previous years because it was 
so difficult to judge the quality of the plans 
as determined by their adaptability to given 
educational programs and financial and 
other limiting situations. It would be helpful 
if future architectural exhibits were limited to 
schools of a given type limited 


morning 


From 


showings 


lo« al 


erected in a 
region 

The 1955 regional conventions will be held 
in St. Louis, February 26 to March 2; in 
Denver, March 12 to 16; in Cleveland, April 
» to 6. Each of the cities has a large auditorium 
for the general meetings and the exhibits 


aa 


INVEST BOND MONEY 


The board of education of Warren, Ohio, on 


March ordered the clerk-treasurer to invest 
excess school bond monies in the amount of 
$2,600,000 in lI S. government securities. Ot 
the total, $1,000,000 will be invested in U. S 
lreasury 90-day bills; $1,000,000 will be invested 
in U.S. Treasury 15¢@ certificates of indebtedness, 
or 1% per cent notes, due March, 1955 The 


clerk-treasurer is permitted to cash any of the 


securities whenever cash is needed to meet obliga 
tions arising trom the 


board’s building program 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


% The county board of Clare County, 
Mich., has suggested that each and every school 
in the county audio-visual minded and 
that they provide themselves with the necessary 
equipment. A public speaking contest has been 
started, with pupils of the fifth to the seventh 
grades participating. The winner in the contest 
will be announced at the end of the school year 


%& At Middlebush, N | 3 the poli e of Franklin 


township have tape-recorded the confessions of 


school 


become 


vandalism 
The records were played back to the parents in 
private conterences 


12 children caught in various acts of 


The police rounded up the children during the 
week and took them to headquarters for a talk 
on juvenile delinquency while a tape recording 


The 


terrors,” 


was made of the conversations youngsters 
knew they 
told 


were 


described as “neighborhood 
were being recorded, but not why. So they 
of their detail. They 


involved in breaking 


escapades in great 


such acts as windows 


lashing automobile tires, pulling up shrubber 


ind breaking school buildings hour 


%& Malone, N.Y. The 


a program tor the 


into alter 


teachers have inaugurated 


improvement of school-com 


munity relations. Special committees have bee 
elected to serve in such areas as home work prob 
lems, mothers’ clubs, home visiting, speake 
bureau, business and industrial speaker aclir 
programs, special school activitic mokers’ clul 
for fathers, Saturday story hour, ete 

%& Los Angeles, Calit The school board ha 


employed some 2500 new teachers 


William B 
that 


since last Sep 
tember Brown, associate superintend 


ent, reports there are now 17,000 persons 


with teaching credentials on the staff, including 
1300 working substitutes, and 400 emergen 
teachers. Some 700 teachers are among the late 


appointees 


%& Chicago, Ill Benjamin ( 
predicted that the acute teacher 
elementary 


Willis has 


hortage in the 


Supt 


going to be 
long time to come In the past 
have been gaining in 
10,000 to 11,000 annually 
now totals 300,000 


schools is present for a 


three year the 
schools enrollment trom 
Elementary enrollment 


Elementary schools have been 


short 75 teachers daily since the start of the 
semester February 1, because of an increase ot 
5300 pupils. It is reported that the school system 


needs 800 new teachers each vear to meet the 


increased enrollment and the turnover due te 
retirements, resignations illness deaths and 
leaves of absence 

¥% State school aid in New York State is ex 


pected to rise in some of the wealthy suburban 


districts next year, due to the effort made t 
equalize educational opportunity for all chil 
dren, regardless of where they reside Jacob 
Jacowitz, in a recent statement in the New 
York World-Sun, points out that some of the 
wealthy districts of Westchester and Suffolk 


are getting more school aid per capita than doe 
New York City. In a 
a short 


95-page report, made public 
time ago, the special fact-finding com 
mittee on state aid showed that payments to all 
Westchester districts for 1950-51 
per pupil. Nassau districts received an average 
of $119. New York City got $109. The 
the situation is the current state formula, whic 


averaged $12( 


reason tor 


bases a community’s economic capacity almost 
realty 
under-assessments of realty 


munities 


entirely on valuations. There are gros 


values in many com 
An equalization board is supposed to 


adjust such discrepancies, but the corrective pr 


been carried out to date 


ess has not 
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Their Safety Is Important 
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Some of the more than 60 showers in this modern school regulated by Powers Mixers 


Architect: CHARLES W. NICOL & ASSOCIATES * Mechanical Engineer: JOHN K. FAIRBAIRN 
Plumbing Contractor: M. J. CORBOY CORP., All in Chicago 


TIT ware 
: PE) =—SO WATER MIXERS 















Powers Thermostatic Water Give Double Protection Against Shower Accidents 


Mixer complies fully with 


ital f 
suas aa eae Caused by PRESSURE aac TEMPERATURE 
Specifications WW-P541a. Y : 
aia aati fluctuations in water supply lines 
10 to 20% Water Saving. 
No si get oan of pc No Shower is Safe Without this Double Protection — Powers 






and readjust it thermostatic water mixers always hold the shower tempera- 

because of fluctuating nee contents whessenr tas tater an it. Thev are c 
water temperate. ure constant wherever the bather wants i . They are com- 
pletely automatic. Failure of cold water instantly shuts off 
ONE Shower Accident the shower. Delivery temperature is thermostatically limited 
May Cost Many Times More ~ . *; > ne a ton seett INWwere swore 
Gen Gbates Games. to 115° F. Simple, Durable Construction of Powers Mixers 










insures long life and minimum of maintenance. 


nai For Utmost Comfort, Safety and Economy Install Powers Mixers @ Write for Bulletin 365. 





Established in 1891 THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY @ SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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Satisfied Customers — 
the country over 
choose 


HOLDEN 


as standard in the Book Cover Field. 


After more than 80 years of 
Research 
x perimentation 
Adherence to Quality 
Devotion to Service 


the Name HOLDEN 


Has earned recognition for itself. 


Holden provides the know-how, with all the 
perquisites for satisfactory book protection, 


Holden Book Covers 


represent definite Dollars and Cents 
Savings to Textbooks because they 
make them Last up to 3 Years Longer! 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT— 
YOUR ASSURED SAVINGS 
IN TEXTBOOK WEAR! 


Samples on request 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ind engraving! 





For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 






Company has been rendering faithful 


service to the printing industry, and 






developing the perfection in crafts- 


manship that gives more than just 








your money's worth when you 





order at Premier today. 





















‘engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago Street + Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT the'ess, that a community can induce able citi The detail given above is, perhay ore 
zens to serve on the school board if a wise than usual in the description of a schoo 
nd conscientious effort is expended in that building, but we know by experience how ny 
t ( yu Fr approximate direction. Our boys and girls deserve the kind uperintendents, architect ind school beard 
r ) T T . naw } } } 
Ve During the oe ol public school which flourishes in a com members are anxious to vet yust such det 
he cnr ¢ olarea = 4 ; LIMO munitv that ha in outstanding board ot thev mav see more clearly what can he 
| * tu itio per ’ 1 
‘ Cant Hac he tue ratl pt education hased moder hool construction tor the 
d th ' , j 
t r it ‘ lic n e re ; ae — 4 inimum cost to the taxpaver The mater 
( oO Keep these pupil FAIR LAWN jl NIC RK HIGH omg into a school building are of |e 
Vet ne choo ear the +} ' 
; mice n the provision tor facilities for 
Ver ( ( yt ( nT > , 1 } } 
sak : y ids room have iple flooring ind’ the class 1 good education program When both can by 
‘ ( erage ‘ pouna } I | ‘ } t ] ' } } 
< roon have isphalt tile The science laboratory dite tio ( ti CONCeTHE’ ire benehted 
er pupil. TI eduction o on ‘ 
} finished with vinyl-asbestos tile. The library 
t t t ( iving of ore tha a nd , , . Te. 2 oF — — ee 
eae wan ei floored in two-tone cork tik EDUCATION CONFERENCES 
The lighting generally tluorescent. The ; ik 
there ere per cent ore degree | | ; : 
it] atte corridors have a ingle line of lights end-to 
ne period than mm LY4s—449 ist te mvent { 
; ms : end their entire length. Skylights. with tran istrators Convento \ 
sn oke 


of School Admin 





WHERE'S mY 
ORDER? 





IS THIS YOUR HEADACHE? 


To avoid annoyance file order 
for school supplies, equipment 


now. (), Vituwblev— 


KEEP AHEAD OF THE FALL RUSH 


Plan Today for Delivery 
on Schedule 


National School Service Institute 
27 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











\ | parent plastic domes, are used in the corridor City on February 16. Edgar Fuller. execu 
rd I rel - issist ice to ume ‘ 
CTE . dered stance to numer n the single story section tive secretary of the National Council of Chiet 
ther ne ards in improving heating ' } 
j And hike , ep Storage rooms are located adjacent to the State School Otticer one of the organ 
ertor nee me While i omplete } } 
: Bs 1 sty i “ unloading platfor nd at convenient places tions co-operating closely with Commissions 
ve ‘ chools I olumbp a | 
in we , throughout the building. There is no central RB eel exes 00 , i 
= ot : = ool oer orownell OF lese Conterence wmted out 
et «it here ire il indication | ! ‘ 
" torage room tor textbook However, every | . 
1 ' oke have been reduced. An\ : ; - There is reason to believe some Admini 
: room has cabinets along the rear suthiciently 
£ cere ntere ted In smoKe abatement large for | ok torage tration othicial md member ol Congre vel 
larg ) WOK s gy 
i Mme pan oe om reque he Each room ha 1 clock interphone in come two eal ol conterence princi | 
{ tt ces wit t re ' » a ) . oncl n ft 
a CIVIC HROUL Chars trument, and a loud-speaker connected with devices to postpone federal legislation to av 
— : 2 ae the public-address svsten In meeting the current shortage teacher 
SCHOOL CANDIDATES | 
Perhaps one of the most interesting features facilitie ind funds tor education. ‘To illu 
stint ol the building Is the color sche me which Wa trate. these conterence ean idd little the 
he eligible voters vote. Perfunctory or token vorked out bv the architect Rooms are information in. the report of the itiona 
Tht n hy ) nvitation } ) 1 » Te <tel . S , " " 
elections m e an invitation to n inority painted different pastel colors. On the outside school facilities survey just completed. The 
pressure groups to grasp control of the school: of the classroom wing facing east, the long line evidence of need is conclusive. Ther id 
y 1 i i 4 ) 4 ' a { \ tit 
through election to the board of persons re of construction is broken by large panels ot : 
spread opinion that Congres hould ena 
sive or. re sponsible to those who would colorful glazed terra cotta. 8 by 10 feet. These 
egisiation t assist i t mist tion 1 
vert the best interests of the public school ire blue, maroon, yellow, aqua, and gray. The “a " ee a 
: le : 
There is probably no “best” way to secure effect is pleasing and takes away the usual public elementary and secondary school ind 
competent school board members. Variatior feeling of drabness sometimes found in school that no series of conferences should be used 
n procedure do not alter the principle, never buildings ts an excuse for not doing so 














Get a better deal with new Dodge Buses... 
so safe, powerful, easy to handle! 


Compare facts, features, values and 
you'll see why dependable Dodge school 
bus chassis mean a better deal in safety, 
power, handling ease and economy! 


You be sure, for example, that 
Dodge school bus chassis and equip- 
ment offer maximum safety for trans- 
porting pupils, too because they 
meet or exceed all safety standards 
recommended by the National Confer- 
ence on School Transportation. 


can 


And you can be sure of honest value, 
full co-operation from your friendly 
Dodge dealer. He knows his business, 
wants to serve you, and welcomes your 
questions at any time. 








Here’s proof that Dodge gives you a better deal! 


e A better deal in safety with full-length reinforced frames, 
I.C.C.-approved fuel system, big-diameter parking lights, 
wide-base wheel rims and modern dual-primary brakes! 
e A better deal in power with 4 great engines that assure 
the right power for your school bus needs including 
great new V-8’s and famous 6’s—from 110 to 153 h.p.! 


e A better deal in handling ease with a new steering system 
that absorbs road shock, plus the sharpest turning of any 
school bus! New, more comfortable steering wheel angle, too! 











School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54, and GO Passengers | 9 s00 ana 12.000 tbs 


For 3 








MODEL FS6-153 


GVW 


ind 36 pupils 


MODEL HS6-193 


14.500 and 16,000 Ibs. GV.W 
For 48 pupils 


MODEL RS8-231 


17,500 and 20,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 60 pupil: 


MODEL JS6-213 


16,000 and 17,500 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 54 pupils 





DODGE vob-Ritd' School Bus Chassis 


SEE “Break the Bank 


with Bert Parks on TV (ABC, Sundays) 


HEAR “The New Roy Rogers Show” on radio (NBC, Thursdays) 


SEE “Make Room for Daddy” with Danny Thomas on TV (ABC, Tuesdays) 
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A house for tomorrow 


When Bill Miller first talked to the 
architect about his new home he 
stressed his desire to put into it the 
soundest materials and the newest 
conveniences 

I hope my grandchildren will be 
happy in this house,” he explained 

New improvements come fast these 
days, so let’s try to be a few years 
ahead in our planning.” 

What fuel would vou like to use? 
asked the architect when the discus 
sion reached the heating plant 

I would prefer to use coal,” an 
wered Bill I understand it is the 
most economical fuel here, as it Is in 


most areas. But I don’t want my wife 


to be a furnace-tender.” 

With a modern, bin-feed stoker 
with thermostatic control,” said the 
architect, “your heating will be com 
pletely automatic, as well as clean 
and convenient. And coal has some 
big advantages — it gives a steady 
heat, not an off-again-on-again heat 
Then there’s this for the fellow who 
looks ahead 
these other fuels are going to last 
Every vear they have to drill their 


I don't know how long 


wells deeper, and we are becoming 
more and more dependent on foreign 
As these other fuels get 


scarcer, they are going to get even 


supplies 


more ¢ x pensive 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


FUEL OF THE 
FUTURE 
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Railway 


“But coal is another story. There is 
plenty of coal right here in the United 
States to last us for hundreds—maybe 
thousands of vears. That's something 
to think about when you're planning 
a house with the hope that your 
grandchildren will still be living in it.” 


6 Atrieg of | 
‘ nN 
: ‘Umately 


( Write lo 
Val Prafij, 
( hesay 


Make 








A dignified, permanent remembrance for 
graduating classes to present to their 
school. Priced to fit any budget, Poblocki 
display or trophy cases are made to last 


INVITE YOU TO WRITE FOR ANY 
IN-ORMATION DES'RED 





NEW... 


SYNTHETIC RESIN GYM FINISH . .. 


Brulin Clearkote 


Faster Drying * Greater Resistance 


Lighter in Color 


Compounded of a new type synthetic resin, 


7 times the resistance 


Clearkote dries faster 


Write today for more complete information 


“Brulin & Compa 


2937 Columbia Avenue, Ind 








ny, Ine. 
r 7 
e 

lis 7, Ind 











A GREAT CONVENTION 
A rate cf $2 per million on each suc- 
ceeding 100 million dollars or part thereof. 
The etiect of thi tablish a 
which have 


change is to es 


ceiling for the larger states some of 


felt that the application of the 


PI traight $6 


rate ha made their goal unduly high \t 


present only seven states will be affected, but 
is time goes on other ire likely to reach the 
higher bracke in total school expenditures 
To give a hypothetical illustration, a state 
having a total expenditure for schools ot 

million dollar vould have a goal of $2.100 
(6 )) under the present formula, but 


under the newly idopted scale. which will go 


into effect next July 1. its goal would be 
$1,900 (6 OO 100 + 4 50) 
The econd change , made In connection 


with the acquisition of basic membership by 


ociation in the N.S.B.A. At 


affiliation 


i State a present 


uch giving full rights and pris 


e secured by the payment of $100 


ileges, can 


leav’ it to the respective states to pay as 


much more a possible up to their full goals 


July | i 


Beginning next state a 


N.S.B.A. in 


Q per cent of its 


sociation to 
} 


become a member of the good 


standing must pay “S1OO or 


! 
goal (whichever is the larger) on or before the 
the tirst day of the 


that 


innual convention It 


Wil felt lew i any states would be 


unable to meet the 50 per cent minimum since 


most tate associations are taking steps to 
ecure idequate budget where thev do not 
tlready exist. and that raising the minimun 
vould result in some added revenue which is 
© badly needed by the N.S.B.A. to rendet 


its proper service The obligation on each state 


to pay its full goal in each fiscal year whenever 


it can possibly do so will continue to operate 


Other Important Business 


In addition to the above changes in the 


financial setup, the voting delegates amended 


the constitution to designate the former execu 
henceforth a the board of 


N.S.B.A. This 


tive committee 


directors of the body consists 


of 17 members including the president, first 
and second vice-presidents, treasurer, 12 di 
rectors, and the immediate past president. For 


1954 
resentative of the 


they come from 1 states widely rep 
whole countrys Arizona 
Idaho, Illinois (2), In 
Minnesota, New York 
Dakota, Texas, Utah 


The idea of expand 


Califormia, Georgia 
diana, Massachusetts 
(2), Oklahoma, South 
ind Wisconsin 


board of 


Virginia 


ing the directors to include 


one 

representative from each athliated state, with a 

smaller executive group to be selected fron 

within the board, was brought up again in 

the discussion, but no action was taken this 
yveat 

Further tep were taken looking toward 


ibilities ot 


ociation leader On 


the pos regional workshops of state 


Thursday afternoon 


February 11. each of the tive 


Northeastert 


Southwestern 


regional divisions 
Midwestern 


held good meet 


Southeastern 
ind Western 
Ings ind on Saturday a 


the bu 


report: Was made t 


iness session by the chairman of the 


Special Committee on Regional Development 








ALTERNATIVE 


Don't find fault; find a remedy 


Henry Foro. 


The critic is rarely a builder. He is 
content to point out the faults he sees 
in others or in things that are going 
on without any intention of doing his 
part to improve the situation or to lend 
some friendly assistance. The world is 
too full of this attitude, and Mr. Ford 
knew it. Hence the above admonition to 
his employees. Nowadays, there is a lot 
of fault-finding with our schools. Some 
of it is justified; much of it is unin 
formed; in certain instances it is down 
right malicious. In any case, one con 
structive helper is worth a hundred 
critics, and it is help that the schools 
need from parents and taxpayers, 
from board members, from the teaching 
profession, and from the children them 
selves whom the schools are chiefly de 
signed to serve. E. M. T. 





W. LI. Kocurek of Texas. He 


of the groups had already scheduled meeting 


indi ited that two 


jor 1954 the Northeastern Region at Hart 
ford, Conn., on May 5. and the Midwestert 
Region at Des Moines, Iowa, on July } 
He suggested that various universitie nd 


C.P_E.A. centers over the 
doubtedly be 
of such 


country would 
interested in assisting the holding 
workshops i i the case or the 
Midwestert 


University of Chicago tor the 


Region in 195 ind 19 He expressed the 
hope of the committee that regional gre 
might get together again next vear in conne¢ 
tion with the National Convention. Th hole 
idea of regional development is one that 
need careful planning in order that regional 
meetings for state association leaders iv be 
come practical working conferences to 


plement and in no sense to detract from stat 
ind national conventions 

Approval was given to the production of an 
other Vearbook in 1955 


idvertising from commercial firms doing bu 


supported igain Dy) 


ness with the schools, and providing. if po 
sible. one full page tor each state association 
to tell its story of a vear iccomplishment 


Time and place of the 
the N.S.B.A 


othecers 


Convention ot 
were lett tor decision bN tne 
in View ol 


fact that 


problems arising 
4.A.S.A ill 


next vear the 
instead ot 


be holding three regional meeting 
Louis in Febr 


le 
Denver in) March ind in Cleveland 
April. Announcement of N.S.BLA 


ide as 


certall 


from the 


ng 


* convention In St 


plans W be 


oon as thev are concluded 


> 


ADOPT BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education ot Alton, IIb, |} 


proved a huge $5,000,0 chool buildu 


gram ior new buildings and improveme 


Architect \ M C,oed 


preparing plans 


present structures 


busy 


ind pec 


Ihcation 


building 


new 
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“We saved over 1600 man hours 


ising UP-RIGHT 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


— ae 


Pe ee 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!” 


Stairways ore 
taken in stride 

eqs n 
stantly adjust 
able for per 


fect leveling of 


platform > 


UP-RIGHT | SPAN SCAFFOLDS 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 
“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more, 
ays Leonard 1. Anderson, painting contrac 
‘ tor, Turlock, California. 
LA 


A ‘ | 


ger? b6 7 3 
ss  UP-RIGHT” SCAFFOLDS _ a 

DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities etareiesnlinseion. 
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Products for the Schools 






































































































Pruck 


( HAIR 





























Transport-Storage 
Trucks by Monroe 

















The Monroe Company 


Colfax lowa, an 











once thie 


ntroduction of a new line ot 

















trucks for folding table ind chair lermed 














the Transport 


| eries, these trucks are 


velded. all-steel 





Storage 








ol electrically construction 


















































Because the trucks are equipped with four 
vivel caster the may be moved in any 
direction and may be turned in a circle only 
ghtly greater than the length of the truck 




















With the aid of these trucks. the maintenance 












































































































































crew can tore tolding table ind chair in 
unused hallway closets, under stages, and 
other small spaces more compactly and easil 
iccessible 

The Monroe ¢ ompany claim that when 
their truck ire used to tr insport ind store 
folding tables and chair two men can clear 
i room six times more rapidly than when 
tubles and chairs are carried by hand 

For further information write: The Monroe 




















( m pany 
fax, lowa 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 029) 


Section S.BJ., 6 Church St., 


Col 






































Oneida Unveils New 
1954 School Bus 


The ilest 

















chool bus on wheel is the 








m made for the new, 1954 model conven 





Oneida Products Corp 


t 


chool bus of 








































































































Canastota, N.Y. Built around Oneida tamou 
cradle ot teel from wheel to wheel welded 
framework, the 1954 model oftet i score ot 
itety leature ranging trom doubly riveted 
body pane to full ix feet of headroom for 
hu Palit better air circulation ind the 
r on of the contined feeling that make 
|) { tl { ( 
(neida new TWO-pnece wey ish, more 
ciously de gned than in previ node 
ru right to the roof line to pron de better 
Constructed of ifetv gla rimmed 
teel and set in rubber, the top ish pro 














cle i full nine nehes tor wore ifetv and 






























































entiation vhile the lower panel station 
iry to prevent children from poking head 
or arms from the bus 

\ new typ grab rail extends down » the 












bottom step to 


} safer and 


New 


operation ot lights 


provide 
small children 


quicker 


loading of 


hinger-tip con 
trol panel makes ind emer 
‘ncy sign ils iln 0 


keep nis eves on the 


illowing the 
road \ new 


ering gives idded 


iutomatic 
driver to 
*\ },] } ‘ 
ype of marbleized floor cov 


strength and beauty underfoot ind. com 


bined with wall-mounted seat makes floor 
cleaning easier 
other new 
tures make the 19 
American 
operation 
For further information write: Oneida Prod 
ucts Corp., S.BJ., Canastota, N. J 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 030) 


Brunswick Model 
Teacher's Desk 


These and ind improved fea 


+ model the 


roads with the greatest 


safest bus on 


economy ot 


Sectton 


\ new desk in the Brunswick le whe 


ha ilready established new c« 


mcep cl 
room furniture design is the teacher des} 
n the serie 
Thi new mode teacher d | eature 


two-drawet! pede tal with the lower drawer 
These two dr iwers ma\ 


desk ind 


of standard tile Zt 


be installed on either side of the 


ill drawers may be locked 

The top is of cellular core construction 
with northern hardwood plywood or plastic 
urface in a selection of four top sizes. Op 
tional is a pencil drawer with lock, and a 
knee panel ivailable in red or gray 





PRACHER'’S Desk 
Constructed on a. sturdy, tubular frame 
the new teacher desk is neat, modern, with 
plenty ot work | tor r pace 
For further ormation write: The Brun 
ck-Balke-( nder ¢ Section SBI 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 031) 


IBM Time System Has 
12-Hour Correction 


Compensation for prolonged power 
ruptions due to electrical tor shutdown 
to! enance ind repair ind other ur 


occurrences 


1s provided with IBN 


' ] ‘ 
ew 12-hour Self-regulating Electronix 


System. This new system's extended range ot 
correction is provided twice each day for al 
indicating clocks that have fallen behind more 
than 


one hour, making it possible to cor 


rect clo¢ks automatically with time lags of 
is much as 11 hours, 59 


minutes, and St 


onds. Time lags of 59 minutes or less, or fast 
errors of up to 55 seconds, are still supervised 
and corrected in 


IBM time 


hourly one minute a 
systems. All 


remain 


other units show 


cor by hourly ot 


Any desired 


12-hour co 


ect time unaffected 


r 
12-hourly supervisory signals 


hour may be selected for the 


rection cy¢ le 


Because this system does not require any 
special clock and signal wiring, installatio 
costs are nominal and it can be easily ex 


panded and relocated. Existing 
of IBM) Self-Regulating 
chronous-Wired 


full 12-hour correction 


nstaiuatiolr 
Electronic or Sy 
systems can be expanded 
lor further information write: Jnternation 
Busine Vachines Corp., Section S.BJ 
VWadison Ave New York 22, N. } 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 032) 


Descriptive Material 


% A new Prang booklet, profuse with illustrations 
photographed trom actual finished pi 
is titled “Now You Can Do It Yoursel! 
It 1S 


of the best in reath 
textile 


available at irt 


representative 


decoration in America toda ind 

departments and. stati 
from the publisher fo 
$§-cent charge The 
Company ce. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 033) 


ery stores, o1 
mall imerican Cray 


Section Sandusky Oh 


*% A colorful, new 32-page, 1954, catalog featuring 
the complete line of Monroe folding banquet 


tables designed for institutional use, tolding 
chairs and Monroe trucks for tolding table 
and chairs, may be procured by writing: The 


Uonroe Company, Section S.BJ Church 
oe olfax, 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 034) 


lowa 


%& The how, what, why, and when of aluminum 
are told and illustrated in a 16-page booklet 
“The Story of Aluminum” just published 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporati 
Oakland, Calif. In condensed, ea to-fol 
stvle it 
growth ot 


outline the reason behind 


iluminum to ut po ition 


ume leader in metals other than i 
teel, methods of production and highlight 
of its discovery and history. Copies n 
obtained for classroom use and distributi 


from: Kaiser Aluminum, Section S.BJ 
Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 035) 


% To enable typing students to learn quickly all 


the important machine component ft tl 


electric typewriter, Remington Rand, | 
ha released tot ree distributior 

pletel new cla oon iru Vu 

mich lor ] inche i I I 
printe n he pape Ock id 

in wor the cla or | 

vith arrows pointing to the ) 

tric typewriter element lor 


inspection by typing pupils. Copies a 

Typewriter Educational Se 
Remington Rand Ine 
Fourth Ave., New York 1 7. 3 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 036 


ible from 
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INTERNATIONAL Model R-183 SCHOOLMASTER”. 


MASTER models 


When you put INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS 
to work on your school bus routes, you can be sure 
they will earn gold stars for dependable perform- 


ance—term after term. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS are rarely tardy, 
seldom absent because they are engineered to high- 
est quality standards—because they incorporate the 
same features for dependability, long life and econ- 
omy that have made INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty 


sales leader for 22 straight years. 





GVW rating, 21,000 tbs. Other SCHOOL 


115 to 247-inch wheelbases, available for bodies seating 16 to 66 pupils 


TERS are outstandingly safe 
nents exceed the 


because all compo- 
most rigid school bus require- 
ments. They have powerful, responsive engines and 
big, fast-acting brakes. Wide track front axle 
vide utmost stability. 
umn and true 


S pro- 
Natural angle steering col- 
steering geometry make for 
safe maneuverability. 


easy, 


You make the best schoo! bus investment 
way 


in every 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL- 
MASTER school bus chassis. Ask your INTERNATIONAL 


when you choose 


Dealer or Branch for complete details and specific 


Over and above this, INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMAS- 


recommendations 


Time payments arranged, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


nternational Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipme 1 FARMALL® Tractors Motor Truck industrial Power Refrigerators and Freezer 


Better roads mean a better America 


4 TITEL Td GC 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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cushion-wall cuts gym injuries 


costs little more than hard surface walls 


The installation of new Spongex Safety-Cushion 
Wainscot sharply reduces the frequency and severity 
of injuries from crashes against gym walls, 

Spongex Safety -( ‘ushion Wainscot comes tn resili- 
ent, shock absorbing panels . . . attractively covered 
with plastic sheeting... ready for easy installation. 
In new construction, its cost compares favorably with 
most hard surface walls. 


SOME SPONGEX SAFETY 


Bartonville, Illinois 
Sunnyside School Shelton, 


Peoria Stote Hospital 


Connecticur 
Huntington School Shelton, Connecticut 
Newtown School Newtown, Connecticut 


Spring Glen School Hamden, Connecticut 
lawrence High School Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie High School 


California State Polytechnic College 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
an Luis Obispo, California 


Jewish Community Center Los Angeles, California 


This specialized cushion-wall was made possible 
through the knowledge gained by The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company in years of experience, designing 
and producing crash pads for the automotive and 
aircraft industries. 

Whether building or remodeling, your school can be 
safer for indoor sports with Spongex Safety- Cushion 


Wainscot. Write to us today; we'll be glad to help, 


CUSHION INSTALLATIONS 


Redding School 

*Jewish Community Center 
Woodland Avenue School 
*Catholic High School 
*Greenville High School 
*Shelton High School 
*Clarence Barbour School.... 
*Trenton School 

*Goodwin School 

*Rocky Hill School 


Redding, Connecticut 
Springfield, Messachusetts 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 
Escanaba, Michigan 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Shelton, Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut 
*To Be Installed 


v ‘k y, 
S ON FX THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, ss Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 


In Canada. Canadinn Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 
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Page 
No 

All Steel Equipment, Inc 85 
Lockers, Cabinets, Desks 

American Desk Mfg. Company 75 
School Furniture 

American Playground Device Co 66 
Playground Equipment 

American Seating Company 86 
School Seating 

Arlington Seating Company 71 
School Seating 

Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 

Air Brake Co 91 
Air Brakes 

Brulin & Company, Inc 98 
Cleaning Supplies 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 63 
School Furniture 

Butler Manufacturing Company 23 
Steel Buildings 

Celotex Co., The 22 
Acoustical Material 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 97 
Coal 

Clarin Manufacturing Co 26 
Folding Chairs 

Crane Company W 


Plumbing Fixtures 

Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 

Div 86 
Fences 

Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division 89 
Woodworking Machine Tools and 
Metalworking 


Ditto, Incorporated 80 
Duplicators 

Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors 96 
Trucks 

Electric Aire Engineering Corp 72 
Hair Dryers, Hand Dryers 

Fenestra Building Products 17 


Steel Windows 

Griggs Equipment Company 73 
School Seating 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 8 
Laboratory Equipment 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 

ucts, American Air Filter Co., Inc 13 
Heating and Ventilating 

Heyer Corporation, The 88 
Duplicators 

Heywood-Wakefield Co 21 


School Furniture 


Hillyard Chemical Company 65 
Floor Maintenance 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 94 


Book Covers 


Horn Bros. Div. Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co 83 
Folding Bleachers 


International Business Machines Corp. 14 


Electric Typewriters 


International Harvester Co 101 


Buses, Motor Trucks 


Johnson Service Company 1 
Temperature Controls 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 15 
Thermopane Windows 


Ludman Corporation 
Auto-Lok Windows 
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Page 
No 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 2nd Cover 
Telescopic Gymn Seats 
Midwest Folding Products 84 
Folding Tables and Benches 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 6&7 
Temperature Controls 

Mississippi Glass Company 10 
Diffusing Glass 

Mitchell Mfg. Company 88 
Folding Tables and Stands 

Monroe Company, The 82 
Folding Tables 

National School Service Institute 95 
Distributors School Supplies 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 76 
Blackboards 

Nesbitt, Inc, John J 4th Cover 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment 

Norcor Mfg. Company, Inc 77 
Metal Folding Chairs and Tables 

Old Town Corporation 12 
Duplicating Supplies 

Oneida Products Corporation 70 
Buses 

Owens-illinois 25 
Glass Blocks 

Peabody Company, The 18 
School Furniture 

Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 84 
Assn on Slate Promotion 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp.. ins. bet. 67 & 70 
Glass Blocks 

Poblocki and Sons Co 98 
Display Cases 

Powers Regulator Co 9& 93 
Temperature Controls 

Premier Engraving Company 95 
Engravers 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 81 
Folding Partitions 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 24 
Typewriters 

Schieber Sales Company 2 
Folding Tables and Benches 

Sexton & Company, Inc., John 104 


Institutional Food 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the advertisement appears. 
Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the information card 
in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 
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No 


455 
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457 


458 


459 


460 


461 


463 


464 


465 


466 


467 


029 


030 


031 


032 


033 


034 


035 


036 





Page 
No 

Smith-Corona, Inc 20 
Typewriters 

Sponge Rubber Products Co .. V2 
Material for Wainscoting Gymns 

Todd Shipyards Corporation 80 
Oil Burners 

Underwood Corporation 16 
Typewriters 

U. S. Plywood Corp 78 & 79 
Lumber for School Construction 

United States Steel Corporation 

(Cyclone Fence) 86 
Fences 

Upright Scaffolds 99 
Scaffolds 

Vestal, Inc 90 
Floor Maintenance 

Victor Animatograph Corp 4 
Cameras and Projectors 

Wakefield Brass Co, F. W 19 
Lighting Fixtures 

Wayne Works, The 67 
Bus Bodies 

Weber Costello Company 74 
Chalk and Chalkboards 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 87 
Cleaning Specialists 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


The Monroe Company 100 
Transport-Storage Trucks 

Oneida Products Corp 100 
1954 Model Bus 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 100 


Teacher's Desk 


International Business Machines Corp. 100 
Time System Device 


American Crayon Company 100 
Prang Booklet 

The Monroe Company 100 
C atalog 

Kaiser Aluminum 100 
Booklet 

Remington Rand Inc.- 100 
Wall Chart 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


April, 1954 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 





ADVERTISING INDEX 


40 46 412 418 424 430 
4) 47 413 419 425 431 
42 48 414 420 426 432 
43 49 415 42) 427 433 
44 410 416 422 428 434 
45 411 417 434 429 435 
NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
029 030 031 032 033 034 


Also information on 
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Please Print 


Title 


City 
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Quality Foods 
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in utilizing thirty-ereht different Sexton produc 
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Building ? Modernizing ? Looking for 7 =A nf com ov AS 










tt il 
windows which require no maintenance ? E ~_ ] fs P 
Phen look to Auto-Lok. No other window ' K ae a 
. y . 4] J od 
can close so tight... lock so securely re CRF | b= Sd. inl . 
seal so completely against loss of winter T) | Ve SS se | TR =*) ; 
heat. Auto-Lok aluminum Windows can’t = 7 | > 4 Jf 
. ~ We Re BN _ 
rust or rot... have no w caring parts... ae 47, {t y eu) 
- - A << SS  - _. { | 
need no adjustment ever... will last the meee | a —))J > / \\ ( 
ze, | Dh WES | 
life of the building. Yes, there’s only one ae [UNS — , 
d > i ah iN | \ ss )) 
A -Lok “best” HIN | AK 
AUtlo-Lo one 9CST 2.» nat 
\y 4 4 
h aC 
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| \\ = ~— i} \ 
or our C 00 eco Jugs = Be 
a ate. || 3 ae eae 
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| \\ | 
Product of the world’s largest manufacturer Another Ludman first... the 
‘ : ‘ . "Youth- proof" Control Bar. Can't 
of awning windows and jalousies... sues, niaiaieads...aaaaaeiaa 
quality controlled from raw aluminum to can operate with ease. Write 













for details 


finished window in the largest plant of its 
kind in the nation... no wonder Ludman has 
ill the answers to your window problems. 


For full details, mail the coupon below. 


TIGHTER 
—__) THAN A 
REFRIGERATOR 








SCHOOL EXECUTIVES: Ludman's window 





engineering and planning services are 
vailable to you and your architect 


without obligation 
IN AUTO-LOK'’S 
Ai" 












JUST FIVE FEATURES 


4 


10-POINT SUPERIORITY FOR SCHOOL WINDOWS 






J 








EXCLUSIVE CONTROL BAR SAFEST WINDOW TIGHTEST CLOSING EASIEST TO CLEAN PRACTICAL BEAUTY 


Only Auto-l 
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ful tile 


Re fer to SWEET'S FILE 16 g —_" Teer Ere OE CO OC ee ee ae 
om LUDMAN CORPORATION ept ASBI 4 
ts North Miami, Florida 
Ee) Gentlemen: Please send complete information about 


| > ok Ww sf , 
CU RPU RAT I ' Gof The | sa o “ Windo-1T 1 
North Miami, Florida = oe sane iene 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AWNING WINDOWS AND JALOUSIES 


Factory Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C 


Name 
Address 


ATLANTA e ST. | . HOUSTON « SAN FRANCISCO «+ MIAMI City State 


ONLY the 
NESBITT 


Unit Ventilator 


relates the fresh air inlet area \ ( 
to increasing outdoor wind velocity and 


BAFFLES THE WIND | 


by an ingenious 
device that 





STOPS FLOOR 
0 DRAFTS AND 
"SAVES FUEL 


























C227777II LL PPL OCI LI Lee 
Air Volume Stabilizer vanes hang free; full intake opening 
ALL unit ventilators have a fresh-air inlet opening 
of a certain size designed to permit a percentage of 
outdoor air to be drawn into the unit and mixed by 
the fans with air drawn from the room. 

On very windy days more outdoor air than is de- 
sired may be blown into the unit, resulting in a waste 
of the fuel required to heat it. With high winds, the 
outdoor air volume may tax the capacity of the fans 

medium ... some cold air may “blow through” the room-air 
wind inlet and cause discomforting drafts. 

The Nesbitt Air Volume Stabilizer solves this prob- 
lem. Two aluminum vanes, suspended by end pivots 
below the fresh-air inlet, are operated by the very 
force of the incoming air to reduce the size of the 
aperture as required. The desired outdoor air volume 
is maintained. No fuel is wasted. Blow-through is 
prevented without affecting the economical recircula- 
tion of room air. (See diagrams.) 

No other unit ventilator relates the area of the 
fresh-air inlet to increasing wind velocity . .. no 

Strong other unit is equipped to achieve this economy. 


wind 


2 ; rs - 
i NESBITT Si 
Both vanes fully closed; intake opening now one-quarter size. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 



































